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TO THE 


READERS OF AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


‘‘Fresu fields and pastures new” may be adopted as a motto for 
our present Number, the opening one of a new volume of the 
Magazine. 

The two romances which have been contributed to this 
periodical by the pen of the Editor, have successively formed a 
prominent feature, which, as its attraction and success have been 
without rivalry, (and it might even be said, without precedent, ) 
it is naturally supposed the reader desires to see preserved. 
The tale of “ Modern Chivalry,” which he has now the pleasure 
of introducing, will open up, by its scenes and characters, a 
source of interest which it is confidently hoped will be appre- 
ciated and welcomed ; while the subjects it embraces, as well as 
the mode of treatment, constitute, in this department of the 
Magazine, a decided novelty. But in addition to this, on which 
the Editor so relies for the maintenance, in a different way, of 
any charm which Romance in these popular pages may have 
held over the Reader, he has the pleasure and the good-fortune 
to present the opening chapters of a Novel descriptive of English 
life and character, English sentiment and conduct, by one who, 
knowing them thoroughly, is admitted to have been a master in 
the art of communicating his knowledge, with equal force and 
brilliancy, to thousands of admiring readers ;—this story is|by 
the late Wiut1am Maatnn, LL.D. 

The Contributors who have been approved by the Reader 


from the first, will continue in their several characters to appear 
® 
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2 TO THE READERS OF AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


before him monthly, bringing in their company, from time to 
time, as many new ones as space may admit and variety require. 
The satisfaction which has been generally felt and expressed 
forbids any very material change in the arrangements by which 
this necessary varicty is secured, whether as respects verse or 
prose; yet some additional features of interest perhaps may be 
discerned, as the months roll away, in the endeavour to restore a 
portion of the Literary plan with which this periodical com- 
menced—in the attempt to catch and to preserve some of those 
leading points of literary and critical interest, which belong to 
the time, and claim to be preserved beyond it. In a very few 
pages, not filled with dry details, some glimpses of the great 
world of books may be afforded; and thus may be exercised one 
privilege—should we not rather say, thus may be accomplished 
one duty, of a periodical—to present amidst its pictures and 
shsteede some traces of the month in which it appears. 

In one important particular we do not profess to seek at pre- 
we allude to the Illustrative 





sent for any profitable change 
department. In an age when “ Illustration” is at its height, and 
pictorial embellishment is called for in excess, it is pleasant to 
be able to challenge comparison, whether for power of design or 
finish of execution, with the masterly etchings which adorn 


Arnswortn’s MAGAZINE. 
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MODERN CHIVALRY: 
OR, 
A Pew Orlando furioso. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


** A travers cette ¢tourderie apparente de style et de plan, 
vous. découvrez homme qui pense, méme quand il réve, 
Gardez vous bien de le croire frivole.”” — J. JANIN. 


Devication 
TO YOUNG ENGLAND, ESQ. 


My pear EnGiranp!—See to what you have brought yourself (as Leigh Hunt 
wrote to Lord Byron) by liking my whimsies! Whether you may savour 
them as much when steeped in printer’s ink as when stee in the best of 
claret, remains to be proved. You will, perhaps, consider that I have whetted 
my knife somewhat Shylock-ishly against the tough sole of the world. But it 
is not every man who possesses a Mechi; and when not over sharp, I am apt 
to be too blunt. Your verdict must decide whether it be cut and come again, 


or cut and run, with the literary blade of your faithful chum . 
SPECIOCISsIMUS. 


FLIGHT L 


** Ut homines sunt, itk morem geras.”’—P.Lavutus. 


I paint mankind true to the letter ; 
No fault of mind if they aren’t no better !— 
(Translation for the Country Gentlemen.) 





WATERTON the naturalist, who, like Munco Park, and other 
bold adventurers into lands beyond the sea, passes for the fabri- 
cator of half the marvels he was the first to witness, asserts that 
whenever he encountered an alligator ¢éte-ad-téte in the wil- 
derness, he used to leap on its back, afid ride the beast to death. 
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This feat, so much discredited by the stay-at-home critics, was 
an act of neither bravery nor braggartry,—but of necessity. 
Either the man or the alligator must have had the upper hand.— 
Il a fallu opter. 

Just so are we situated with regard to the world. Either we 
must leap upon its back, strike our spur into its pa sides, 
and in spite of its scaly defences compel it to obey our glow- 
ing will, or the animal will mangle us with its ferocious jaws, 
and pursue its way towards its refuge in the cool waters, leaving 
us expiring in the dust.—Either the world or the individual must 
obtain the upper hand.—Happy he who hath the genius and 
presence of mind of a Waterton! 

The greatest difficulty experienced now-a-days in accomplish- 
ing the subjugation of the brute, is to get it on foot, with the 
view of mounting. Lazy and over-fed, it lies ruminating, half- 
lost amid the springing grass of its fertile meadows, like a 
Cheshire cow, which, when roused by an occasional impulse of 
friskiness, goes cumbrously frolicking round the pastures, without 
aim or end, save that of its own cork-screwed tail, only to subside 
anew into the apathetic torpor of obesity. What is to be done 
with such a world?—A prick less penetrating than that of a 
goad will not awaken (it from its luxurious and self-sufficing 
ruminations; nay, a stunning blow between the horns is abso- 
lutely indispensa le to overmaster its huge, heavy, and powerful 

ization. 

tween the somnolence and selfishness of the applaudin 
classes, celebrity has become a thing of yesterday !—There is 
neither er nor energy left in the weil to engender a great 
reputation. As of old the gods deserted Greece, great men are 
deserting Great Britain. 

Occasionally, indeed, roused from its stupifying slumbers by 
some bold pretender to renown, it rises and gives a roar of ap- 
plause, without knowing why or for whom, intent only on 
re-subsiding into a snooze; thus conferring on some quack or 
mountebank—political, professional, scientific, artistic, no matter 
what—the vulgar reputation of a day. 

But is this renown ?—Is the clarion of the fashionable cornet @ 
piston, blown by a figure of Fame arrayed in the last costume of 
the Journal des Modes, worth the faintest echo of one of those 
prodigious blasts of the centuries of old, which made the earth 
reverberate from Caucasus to Chimborazo?—O ye infinitely 
little !—O ye Lilliputian worthies!—O ye Pindars of monthly 
magazines, who have harnessed Pegasus to a pony carriage !— 
O ye prophets of Exeter Hall!—O ye Catos of the Reform 
Club, Scipios of the Carlton!—O ye homceopaths and 
hydropaths !—ye Titians of Suffolk Street, and Newtons of the » 
Bridgewater tises !—answer me, and say,—is this renown ? 

In this disgraceful year of grace, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, can parliament, with its “ gravité de beau 
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parleur,’—can the clubs, with their hollow echoes,—ean the 
coteries, with their psittaceous cackle,—confer more distinction 
on man or thing than is requisite to sell a new ribbon at Howell 
and James's, or a new patriot to a manufacturing borough ?—By 
the Lord Harry, no! Nay, the time is come when even suc 
finikin reputations as these three great powers of the social state of 
me es are capable of ie ought to be secured by a patent 
medicine stamp, to ensure popular respect for the space of a year. 

How many of these modern offshoots of the laurel have we 
not seen survive their immortality !—some, drowned like Swift 
and Marlborough, in the drivellings of premature dotage ;—some, 
like sparkling torrents which forfeit their names and brilliant 
qualities by falling into the smooth and solemn channel of a 
river, losing in the mighty flow of politics the reputation they 
had acquired amid the loftier eminences of literature :-— 


Some perishing of pleasure—some of study ; 


some, subsiding from a granite pedestal to the woolsack, and 
from the woolsack to the silken divan of a lady’s boudoir; some, 
converting a field-marshal’s baton, or the club of Hercules, into 
a distaff; some, self-exhausted, like extinct volcanoes, by an 
over-angry emission of flames and stones to crush their fellow- 
creatures ; some, victims of crinoline petticoats, some of acetate of 
morphine. Of the giants that were on earth aforetime, nothing 
now remains to us but the wooden effigies of Gog and Magog! 
La terra molle, 
Simile a se l’abitator produce. 

After all, though such a state of things be fatal to ambition, 
by reducing the standard of moral elevation to as dead a cer- 
tainty as the physical stature of man—(“ the height thereof shall 
be so many cubits,”)—society is the gainer; its surface all the 
smoother—its physiognomy guaranteed against the frightful, 
open-mouthed, saucer-eyed expression of wonder created by the 
presence of exceeding greatness. We are not perpetually forced 
to have hat in hand, in honour of some prodigy. A smooth, 
level, unmeaning, mediocrity around us, affords a wider and sub- 
limer view of the distant horizon ; enabling the eye to penetrate 
the misty past, overcast by the sun now vertical over our heads 
= tee wee shadows of time ; or the brilliant future, into 
brsey star of progress is casting its brightness before, filling it 
with a go confusion of ovndeien objects,—vague and mys- 
terious with excess of light, as the past with excess of darkness. 

Society, we repeat, is the gainer. Society has become a vast 
we meter a calm Se yee by Vandervelde, or the 

oking-glass Prairies ibed by Boz. No. man blushes at 
being stupid and insignificant as his neighbours. The 
medium of dulness envelops and environs every object, passive 
or active ; and we say teieoch cthenien unio said to Cing 
Mars,—* Mon mignon! let us << pm look out of the window ; 
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et ennuyons nous,—ennuyons nous bien!”—The moment insigni- 
ficance and monotony become the normal state of a society, 
yawns are out of place. 

The predominant growth of such an order of things is un- 
happily a monstrous egoism,—like the hippopotamus and other 
frightful creatures engendered amid the verdure of the level 
pastures of the Nile. Self becomes the One Divinity ;—amalga- 
mating the worship due to Apollo and Diana, Isis and Osiris ;— 
and superseding at once the golden image set up for public 
adoration and the Lares and Penates of domestic piety,—a pro- 
digious economy of devotion! For the eggist has so far the ad- 
vantage over every other species of devotee, that his idol is ever 
some Like the catholic priests who, during the Reign of 

error, carried portable altars in their pockets and the insignia 
of their faith concealed in a walking-stick, he is always pre- 

red for his devotions. The shrine and the lamp burning 

fore it, are identical. His Faith knows no misgivings,—his 
fervour no intermission. Like the Delhai Lama, he is eternally 
absorbed in ecstatic contemplation of his own divinity. 

Twenty years ago, one of the most admired examples of 
this well-born well-bred egoism of the day, was Howardson,— 
* Howarpson or GrEYOKE” as he was termed by the manual of 
the Landed Gentry; “ Sentinel Howardson,” as he was called 
for a year or two after his famous bay horse Sentinel had won 
the Derby; and “ Corn-law Howardson,” as he was styled by 
the reporters, for a session or two after the explosion of his 
maiden speech ;—but simply and sufficiently known in_ the 
world as Biviedion ;—having long eschewed factitious notoriety, 
and followed the example of women careful of their reputation, 
—‘* not to make themselves talked about.” 

Except within the boundaries of the county where his vener- 
able mother kept up the neatest dressed charity-school and best 
— of drill husbandry, his claims upon Greyoke were in fact 
almost overlooked ;—the old lady who enjoyed the place for her 
lifetime, enjoying it in so quiet, sober, a systematic a manner, 
that there seemed every probability of the lifetime lasting from 
July to eternity. 

There was a time, however, when this hereditary claim told 
in his favour. The year he left Cambridge, and commenced his 
career as a man about town, Howardson of Greyoke had the 
honour of dancing throughout the season with a certain Lady 
Caroline and Lady Lucy, the ugly, but highbred daughters of 
the Earl of Crohampton, the great man of his county; who would 
have been less graciously disposed towards Howardson by him- 
self Howardson, than towards ‘‘ Howardson of Greyoke.” More- 
over, when he had anything particularly dull to say in parlia- 
ment, its matter-of-factness was invariably exonerated by the 
= of his “stake in the country.” An unanswerable apology 
or Saga lay in his turnip-fields. 

ut all this was over and forgotten. He appeared to assign 
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so little importance to Greyoke, (except on the Ist of September 
and lst of October, for the first partridge and pheasant of the 
season,) that those who knew him best, concluded the estate 
was mortgaged to its full value. For the friends of Howardson 
were not of a nature to conjecture that an inheritance to be 
derived from the death of a mother,—a good mother, of whom 
you are the only child,—has that upon its surface which renders 
the contemplation distasteful. 

It is true he troubled himself little to testify respect towards 
a parent of whom he fully understood the value ;—the shadow 
of his egoism interposing like a gigantic screen betwixt him and 
his filial duties. But he knew that Mrs. Howardson, disappointed 
in the two dearest wishes of her heart,—those of seeing him dis- 
tinguish himself in public life, and establish himself by a happy 
marriage in private,—had, in process of years, reconciled her- 
self to the forfeiture of her expectations; and that, with a cheer- 
fulness of spirit very different from levity,—a change of object 
wholly free from volatility,—she was devoting herself in her age 
to the careful cultivation of her estate,—finding in the prosperity 
of Greyoke the solace she once expected to derive from the 
well-doing of her son. 

On the other hand, there was independence on both sides ;— 
Mrs. Howardson possessing for life a landed estate of five thou- 
sand per annum; and her son being in enjoyment of his father’s 
hereditary fortune of two thousand five hundred a-year, that is, 
of the fortune which had deen two thousand five hundred when 
he came into it at one-and-twenty, but which had probably ex- 
perienced some extravasation in the course of the last eighteen 

ears. 

Not that Howardson was a spendthrift. Your true egoist 
knows better! The state of a prodigal is one of discomfort and 
uneasiness, of rags and husks; and people duly impressed with 
the love of self, are aware that, for the personal enjoyment of 
life, it is as essential to be easy in your circumstances as easy in 
your clothes. He was consequently remarkable for the steady 
regularity of his affairs. But as most wisdom is learned by ex- 
perience, it was surmised that this discretion was the result of 
early excesses, which the attainment of his majority had enabled 
him to parry. All, however, was surmise ; for Srealane was too 
careful over his comfort to have attached to himself that incon- 
venient appendage, a confidential friend—otherwise, an intimate 
enemy, who becomes the depositary of your secrets for the 
of the public. His friends were far too many in number to have 
any claims on his confidence. —They— 


Came not single spies, but in battalions ;— 


and the duty of battalions is scarcely that of a vidette. 
Howardson was a man whose entrance into White’s, on his 
arrival in town for the season, was not hailed with 


Shouts, from mere exyberance of delight ; 


' 
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for, not being a professed dinner-giver, or liveryman to the great 
world at a country-seat, for battues in the autumn or hunting in the 
winter, he had no inordinate claim upon the enthusiasm of society. 
But he was consequently less liable, on his final exit for the Con- 
tinent, to be assailed by the merciless fi and claws which 
had not profited sufficiently by his hospitalities—nay, perhaps 
by a few which had. Meanwhile, there was always room and a 
smile for Howardson. Everybody was glad when he came,— 
everybody was sorry when he went. 

The tellers of news and good stories told them first to Aim, 
because aware that he would not usurp their privilege or spoil 
their market, by repeating them in his turn. On the other’ 
hand, troublesome people and _ service-seekers were never 
known to attack him; for the cool listlessness of his air and 
countenance froze the courage of a petitioner.—He was, conse- 
quently, never obliged to peril his pase by denial; for no 
one proceeded so far as to trouble him with an unwelcome 
request. 

Such was the man who had long enjoyed the pleasures and 
my of a man about town of good family and fortune. 

fe had enjoyed them as a bird enjoys the air, or a fish the 
water through which it glides,—without leaving a trace behind. 
London—or, rather, that particular parish of it which is called 
the World,—was his natural element. Howardson of Greyoke 
was an hereditary fraction of parliament, the clubs, and the 
coteries. ‘The name had progressed through fourteen genera- 
tions of estated gentility to a certain degree of consideration in 
society. He was therefore content to be that obscure thing—“ a 
man whom everybody knows.” 


FLIGHT IL 


“ Tandem desine matrem 
Tempestiva sequi viro.” 
Horace, 


Fra pac to dance and sing 
cut your mammy’s apron-string. 
(Translation Yor the Country Gentlemen.) 


Tus species of St. James’s Street celebrity, moderate as are its 
ae ac is rarely achievable without as much outlay of time 

courage as, in a better age, was indispensable to the creation 
of a Si or a Raleigh. ; 

“ Petit a petit, [oiseau fait son nid ;” and “ petit a petit” the 
man about town accomplishes the station entitling him to a place 
at the best dinner-parties—i. e., not mere county-meetings at the 
tables of ing earls—nor family-meetings at the tables of 
rheumatic dowagers,—nor mobs of undistinguished marquises and 
marchionesses, in the aristocratic ark of some lordly nonenity ;— 
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but those élite parties, whereof every guest has a specific name in 
Great Britain,—and the cook, on the Continent. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary to be an egoist of some 
standing. ‘To be accepted in London, on similar terms, from 
the moment an ox has been roasted whole in honour of your 
majority, it is necessary to be the son of a popular nobleman— 
ay, and the eldest; without which, cubhood must ever be cub- 
hood, whatever your personal pretensions. 

But Howardson had so far surmounted the difficulties of his 

robation, as greatly to abridge the usual novitiate. Thanks to 
fis high proof of genius in guessing the secret of his century, he 
had passed his examination and taken his degree among the 
Doctors of Egoism full ten years before the ordinary attainment 
‘ of such high honours. 

Yet this man was born with a soul,—nay, with high qualifica- 
tions of heart and mind. There had been a time when his 
breast beat high with noble ambitions. The great examples of 
Greece and Rome had spoken paanreeelpiecteat. his nature, as 
to that of most intelligent lads; and on progressing from the 
marble statue-gallery of ancient history to the throng of breathing 
and vivid illustrations of modern times, he had exclaimed to 
himself, with swelling veins and panting breath—* I, too, will 
be an honour to my country !” 

But the generous sentiments thus spontaneous, and cherished, 
till fifteen, % the excellent private tutor in whose family he was 
brought up, were as thoroughly crushed during his first month 
at Eton, as the promise of a fine nee by an April frost. The 
incipient patriot was shamed out of study and bullied out of 
every finer emotion. Cambridge completed the abasement. 
Howardson was admitted to be a famous scholar—a first-rate 
mathematician. Yet there was every reason he should blush for 
his capacities.—He had a deuced bad seat on horseback ! 

That the heir to an estate so honourably enrolled among the 
chronicles of the landed gentry should not know how to ride, 
was past pardon. “ C°était pire qu'un crime,—pire qu'un vice,— 
c'était un ridicule ;—and he accordingly left college undistin- 
aes by the academic honours to which he was entitled, in 

i eo e to get to Melton and break his head, or into 
the Life-guards and break his heart,—in order to prove to half a 
dozen Lord Johns and Honourable Henries, that though some 
may be born equestrians, by others such greatness may be 
achieved. 

The nature of his exploits at this period of his life was - 
posed to have impaired his fortune.—The same high intelli 

nce, however, which had caused his boyish frame to thrill with 

elight at the name of Thermopyle, or i sympathy wo et 
or Sidney, soon enabled him to appreciate nature of his 
position. He saw that the alli te, 
it; but he also discerned at so ad a period of 
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human civilization, when education places men upon as equal a 
footing as they are placed by brutality in a state of nature, it is 
next to impossible br an individual to leap upon the back of the 
animal, “ strike his spur into its panting sides, and compel it to 
his glowing will ;”—that in these days of federation, the deed 
unaccomplishable by a single hand is easy to the many; and 
that to compass the social independence to which he aspired, he 
must contrive to obtain the Talon of the company in ascendancy 
for the time being over the other guilds of society,—the company, 
— whatever name, charter, or designation,) of the Pre- 
ominants. 

Thus did Howardson demonstrate the strength of his genius by 
penetrating the. secret of his epoch. Overlooking the mere 
tribes of Politicians, Literati, and Sportsmen around him, he 
recognised the supremacy of the mighty confederation of the 
Egoists, or modern Epicureans—elective, like that of the Fellows 
of All Souls, from all other callings, but rendering statesmanship, 
authorship, and sportsmanship, subordinate to the paramount 
claims of personal comfort. 

Enrolment in such an association was, of course, to be accom- 
plished as stealthily as the entrance of Reynard into a hen-roost, 
or a Spartan bridegroom into his home; for it is an offence to 
public delicacy to make a parade of religious sentiments, even 
though Self be the divinity worshipped. Moreover, egoism is a 
conspiracy against mankind; and of all conspiracies, secrecy is 
the soul. 

Howardson consequently pursued the even tenour of his way, 
true to the mysterious freemasonry of his caste,—having taken a 
sacred oath, as binding as the vows of a Knight of ‘Malta, to 
remery celibacy and undeviating selfishness ;—not squaring 

is arms, so as to keep the crown of the causeway, the pretension 
of vulgar egoists,—but subsiding quietly into the stream, to avoid 
the molestation of opposition. 

His first step was into parliament; less with the high-minded 
purposes which had formerly placed before him, in perspective, the 
pertectibility of human nature, or the equalization of human happi- 
ness, than because a name unincluded in the pages of the peerage, 
is nothing in the eyes of the world unless stamped with the 
initials M.P. ;—just as no wine is esteemed in France unless the 
bottle exhibit the seal of a specific vintage. To be a member 


of parliament, conveys at least a public certification against 


utter idiotecy or utter insignificance. The flaw of a cracked 
vessel, rung upon the hustings, is easily ascertained; and 
gr dinners and levees, committees, deputations, and even 

e ordinary congregationship of the house, serve to render an 
obscure face familiar to eyes polite. The first purchase of a 
rich upstart is sure to be a seat in parliament. But if so well- 
born a gentleman as Howardson condescended to follow the 
vulgar example, it was simply in the interests of his calling — 
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viz., to obtain an easy footing among men of understanding, and 
a place where he might idle away his evenings in good company, 
vies too lazy to dress for a ball. Howardson always declared 
(after the single session to which he limited the luxury) that he 
had never digested half so well as during his siestas in the 
House. 

He was not tempted, however, to renew the enjoyment. 
Having no debts to render the protection, or ambitions the 
arena of parliament desirable, he chose to consider his senatorial 
novitiate as a bachelorship of arts, or ensigncy, or cornetship ;—a 
premier pas, which, like other premier pas, coutait cher, and which 
there was no occasion to retrace. Howardson felt that he had 
now sufficiently incorporated himself with those who have the 
upper hand of the alligator, to dispense with the Travaux Forcés 
of the House. 

Meanwhile, as the social business of the sons of the century is 
twofold—to acquire and to discard,—that is, to discard in order 
to acquire,—more especially as regards discarding troublesome 
acquaintances and acquiring congenial ones,—the Howardson 
who, at six and twenty, discarded parliament and its responsi- 
bilities, discarded also such boon companions of his unfledged 
days of inexperience as had not taken the pledge with himself 
and become Ego-totallers. Most of his Eton and Cambridge 
chums were now infatuated sportsmen or violent politicians,— 
the kennel and the cabinet forming the Scylla and Charybdis of 
men of high caste in Great Britain. Now the society of violent 
anything was contrary to the acquired nature of Howardson. 
He would as soon have thought of keeping a rabid dog, or 
mounting a restive horse, as cultivating the friendship of a 
vehement fox-hunter or thorough going party-man,—Out-and- 
outers were not of his tranquil ideas: 

Some people, however, are not to be discarded. Either from 
excess of sensibility or excess of insensibility, some inconvenient 
friends do not choose to be flung aside like a last year’s almanack. 
Of the connexions which Howardson mI as early com- 
panionships, but which others regarded as early friendships, two, 
In spite of all his manoeuvres, adhered to him like limpets. 

here was a certain man named Mauley, who, having been 
Tom Mauley with him at his private tutor’s, pretended té a sense 
of obligation, for having been preserved by his intervention 
from drowning in a pond, or goring by a bull, or flogging for 
orchard-robbing, or some such school-boy act of service; and 
would not be denied when, three or four times in every season, 
he called at Howardson’s bachelor residence in Halkin Street; 
or to be cut, when he extended his hand once a year to his old 
friend, in the crush room at the opera. Mauley was one of the 
bores of this life from which Howardson saw that it was impos- 
sible to enfranchise himself without a stronger effort than was 
compatible with his sense of his own comfort. 
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The other friendly incumbrance was a Sir John Honeyfield,— 
called by his friends and the Sporting Magazine, “ Jack Honey- 
field,” who, having been Howardson’s co-mate at Trinity, chose 
to make him the butt of his good jokes in May Fair, as he had 
done at college. Nota bene that the principal achievement of 
Howardson’s two friends since their boyish intimacy had been 
for “‘ Tom Mauley” to concentrate himself into the dignity of 
Mauley, and for “ Sir John” to popularize into Jack ;—the 
one having acquired consistency,—the other, looseness. 

To get rid of Jack Honeyfield, however, would have been 
twice as difficult as to discard Mauley. Rain down what scoffs 
and scorns you would upon him, he was an insubmergeable 
machine, kept afloat by boisterous good humour. The only 
thing would have been to call him out and shoot him ;—and this, 
too, was an effort incompatible with Howardson’s sense of what 
was due to his own comfort. 

* How are you,—how are you ?” cried Mauley, eens one 
morning into the — cozy room where Howardson was luxu- 
riating upon his chocolate and the last number of a popular 
review.—* Your fellow wanted to deny me; but I took the 
privilege of an old friend, and forced my way in.” 

“ Quite right to make haste and assert it,” observed Howard- 
son, with a calm smile, placing one fore-finger in the half-closed 
volume, (as if prepared speedily to resume it,) and extending the 
other towards the intruder, “ for, thanks to the march of intellect, 
all ancient privileges are becoming abrogated. Hemmings must 
have lived with either a prime-minister, a coiner, or a spend- 
thrift; for he denies me, as if he apprehended a petition, a bill, 
or a warrant, at the hands of every onegvho knocks at my door.” 

“I hoped I was in time to ‘breakfost with you,” observed 
Mauley, glaneing at the rich but solitary chocolate cup, and 
scattered crumbs of dry toast. 

“ Had you prepared me for such a favour, the chocolate should 
have been tea,” observed Howardson, coolly ; “ more especially 
as chocolate is a thing so trying to the digestion, that [ never 
attempt it unless secure of a quiet hour after breakfast. A little 
light reading is the only thing reconcilable with so heavy a 
nutriment.” 

* You counterbalance the food of the body, then, with the food 
of the mind, eh ?” cried Mauley, laughing heartily at what he con- 
sidered one of Howardson's wild conceits. ‘Depend upon 
it, my dear fellow, active employment affords a better stomachic 
than any palliative of the kind. And to prove to you that a 
man of wholesome habits may confront..even chocolate undis- 
mayed, Hemmings shall bring me a cup, though instead of divert- 
ing myself with the cutting and maiming of a review, I am going 
straight from hence to evening church.” 

There was no help for it! Howardson took his finger out of 
the book, and rang the bell for more chocolate and clean plates : 





the paté de foie gras on the table being still unblemished. 
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“ T am come to tell you a piece of good news,” said Mauley, 
seating himself as comfortably as the unsociable little table w 
allow,—*‘ a piece of news 1 am sure you will be to hear,” 
continued he, regardless of the polite immobility of his host, who 
looked as if he had been frosted over at the Glaciarium. “Iam 
coming into parliament !”— 

“You look as if you expected me to wish you joy!” said 
Howardson, mildly ; “ and as you have cruel need on such an 
occasion of the good wishes of your friends, | will not disappoint 

ou. Accept my congratulations. Pardon me !|—No sugar !|— 
Tacentens sweetens his chocolate in milling.” 

“« Thanks — thanks, — both for your good advice and good 
wishes,” cried Mauley. “I have now achieved my utmost 
desires. You may remember my telling you last year how 
famously I was getting on at the bar; and that I wanted nothing 
but an opening to professional honours through the House. 
Well! thanks to Lord Grope and Grab, I have secured it. [ 
led that famous cause of his last year against the collieries; and 
pleased him so much, that he is to bring me in for Blackholm.” 

“Tn order that you may advocate his interests in the house, as 
well as at York assizes?” observed Howardson, with a slight 
sneer, ‘* My dear Manley, ® fear you have the worst of it!—a 
prodigious deal of dirty work on your hands, and an impending 
abbreviation of your days from the foul atmosphere of the house, 
as well as of your briefs from its calls upon your time.” 

* Nothing hazard, nothing have !” replied Mauley. “Though 
my father did not choose to bring me into parliament, he can 
well afford to keep me there, since I have shewn myself capable 
of working hard enough to keep myself.” 

“Working hard enough !”—was the faint and shuddering re- 
sponse of Howardson. 

“The labour we delight in, physics pain!” quoted Mauley, 
good-humouredly. “ Work, when crowned with success, as mine 
has been, delights me as much as pleasure delights you. Besides, 
I have an ulterior object. Parliamentary distinction clears the 
way to preferment; and place and perquisites, howbeit, for their 
own sake I despise them, will enable me to accomplish the 
dearest wish of my heart!” 

Bored as he was, Howardson managed to assume an air of 
patient interrogation. 

“ To marry—to settle in life !”—replied Mauley, swallowing a 
morsel of foie gras as uncognizantly as Ae it had been 
pigeon-pie. 

And again Howardson, faintly and shudderingly, re-echoed, 
“ 'To settle in life !"— 

* You remember Emma ?”—said Maulcy, with smiling compla- 
cency. | 

“ Emma Clifton?” inquired Howardson, reverting at once to 
the hateful parsonage of Dr. Clifton, with its heterogeneous 
associations of Greek testamenty” Yorkshire-pudding, family 
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prayers, Thermopyle, Bayard, and Sidney. “ My dear Mauley! 
ve the last ten years done nothing for you but widen your 
shoulders and contract your understanding ?—Svzill harping on 
your tutor’s daughter ?”— 

“ You forget,” remonstrated Mauley, in a graver tone, “ that I 
told you when I quitted Clifton’s, we were engaged ?” 

“ Of course! as every young man is engaged to his tutor’s 
daughter, when he happens to have one. J was engaged then, 
to Gertrude Montresor. We corresponded, while I remained at 
college, and the thing might have gone on and given me no end 
of trouble. But, fortunately, I was able to break off the affair, 
by stating, in a general way, that my mother would not hear of 
the match,” aa =i tars 

‘* Had I possessed your independence,” replied Mauley, signi- 
ficantl sledding his "hind, . te been an uly son, I think I 
should have managed to make a convert of my mother.” 

Howardson smiled. The slight shrug of the shoulders, with 
which the smile was accompanied, escaped the notice of his 
companion. 

ma saw Miss Montresor at my last circuit,” resumed Mauley ; 
“the judges dined with Sir Henry, and I was one of the party. 
The old gentleman was High Sherif and hearty and hos table 
as ever. Lady Montresor, too, as mild and dignified,—though 
much broken, and with her hair as white as snow.” 

“T have not heard their names before these half-dozen years !” 
observed Howardson, proceeding to cut the leaves of his review, 
either as an occupation for his heads or a screen for his counte- 
nance. ‘“ Sir Henry is the sort of country baronet who abstains 
from London as though the plague were still raging there. How 
does Gertrude wear ?—lI think you said she was not married ?” 

“Miss Montresor is scarcely es broken than her mother. In 
any other house, [ should not have recognised her, poor thing, as 
the light-hearted, fair, plump, lovely girl we all thought such a 
goddess, at Clifton’s. Yet she is only a year older than Emma, 
who is still young, plump, fair, and merry !—By the way, old 
Clifton (who, you know, has given up his living in Wiltshire to 
his son, and resides at his archdeaconry) has behaved in a manner 
to reconcile my father to the match, for the old gentleman is to 
lay down ten thousand pounds for us, out of his savings!” 

“ Dr. Clifton certainly owes you every guinea of it, for such 
exemplary constancy !” observed Howardson, drily; “nor can I 
but admire your virtue, in contenting yourself with a woman of 
seven-and-twenty, instead of the pretty girl of seventeen to whom 
you, what you call, ‘engaged’ yourself. I confess J should re- 

uire something more than such scanty manna to support me 
rough the wilderness of life. Did Miss Montresor mention my 
name ?”— 

“J mentioned it, and was afraid I had done wrong, when I 
saw how deeply it affected her. But as she so far recognised our 
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old acquaintanceship as to inquire after the Cliftons, who have 
long quitted her neighbourhood, old times naturally fell under 
discussion. She wekt of that unlucky fishing party, in which 
I fell into the lake; and, in acknowledging my obligations to you, 
I could not forbear adding that the boy had proved father to the 
man; and that you were still the same handsome, distinguished, 
and fastidious fellow who used to treat us all de haut en bas at 
Clifton’s.” 

« And what had she to say in reply ?” inquired Howardson, 
stepping, in his dressing-gown, to the window, and looking up, 
inquisitively, to the sky, as if to ascertain whether a passing 
cloud conveyed serious indications of rain. 

« Perhaps I might affront you by telling——” 

“T never was affronted in my life,” replied Howardson, re- 
suming his seat, while his companion crossed his knife and fork, 
and pushed away his plate. 

‘She said you were ‘a noble creature spoiled,’ or words to that 
effect ; then, entered into so earnest a discussion of an interesting 
cause we had tried that morning, that there was no recurring to 
the subject. It is a thousand pities she did not marry Lord 
Rainhurst, who, I know, prop@ged to her repeatedly hefdre the 
Cliftons left Yorkshire. She Was intended for an excellent wife 
and mother—intended to be an ornament to society—intended 
for the highest sphere of life ;—not to be the souffre douleur of an 
ailing mother and thick-headed country baronet.” 

“It is certainly much to be regretted that she should have 
given way to a misplaced attachment,” replied Howardson, 
coolly, As I told her when my mother broke off the match, 
our engagement was formed when we were both ignorant of the 
world and knew no better—not even our own minds.” 

“ Miss Montresor apparently knew hers; for I suspect her in- 
clinations are as unchanged as Emma’s and my own.” 

*‘ Did she commission you to tell me so?” 

“T have repeated to you the utmost syllable of our conver- 
sation. The world has been too busy in talking of your Latsons 
to admit of my inspiring her with fruitless hopes of having re- 
tained a place in your affections.” 

**You would speak more accurately were you to say, of my 
retaining affections of the kind you mean for any one to find a 
place in !"—coolly retorted Howardson. 

“ And Mademoiselle Mélanie?” demanded Mauley, with, what 
he intended for a knowing smile. 

“Tshonld have thought you too good a family man in per- 
spective, to read the Sunday papers,” observed Howardson, now 
openly shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ You do not, I trust, connect 
such a name with the affections ?”— 

“Then why waste your time and money on such a person?” 

“J waste no time on her that I should spend more discreetly 


were there no Mademoiselle Mélanie jm existence. In point of 
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extravagance, every wise man puts down in his annual budget 
an item of “ so much for fooleries.”. Whether the sum be spent 
on an opera-dancer, a race, or a green cloth at Crockford’s, 
qu importe ?—I threw away more money in ten minutes on Sen- 
tinel, during my short experience of the turf, than on all the 
Mélanies with whom I was ever acquainted.” 

“ But Miss Montresor informed me you had given up the 
turf.” 

“ A few syllables did pass between you, then, more than you 
related to me ?”— 

‘Simply those. She asked me how you employed yourself 
now you were out of parliament. I replied that I understood 
Sir John Honeyfield had tempted you upon the turf.” 

“ Jack Honeyfield tempt any rational being into any earthly 
thing !-—That was the unkindest cut of all!”—cried Howardson. “I 
only wish he had attempted it! In that case, I should never have 
seen Newmarket, and been some thousand pounds in pocket. 
However, as Miss Montresor truly told you, I have given up my 
racing-stud, I could not stand the bore of a book. One might 
be a banker or a tax-gatherer with half the trouble. There is 
something humiliating, too, in a saa in which one is always 
secondary to one’s trainer, and af'the mercy of one’s jockey.” 

“TI quite agree with you. I, who am professionally brought 
in contact with the most expansive minds of the age, can scarcely 
understand how you very fine gentlemen = up with the slang 
of such blackguards, Not, however, my dear Howardson, that 
I admire your alternative. An opera-dancer would be as offensive 
a ——— to me, by way of woman, as a training-groom by 
way of man.” 

** Who ever sought an opera-dancer as a companion ?”— 

“7 have often remarked,” continued Mauley, following his 
own train of reflections, instead of replying to his companion—- 
“that the higher the tone of a man’s mind, the lower that of the 
female he silains for an associate.—On what creatures did Byron 
bestow his company !— On what creatures, Rousseau !” 

* Your inference, I trust, extends to myself ?”—cried Howard- 
son, with an ineffable smile; ‘in return for which compliment, let 
me explain to you why'men of genius derogate so strangely in 
matters of love. It is because they invest the object of eir 
idolatry with the colours of a fervid imagination. They be- 
hold her through the medium of the poetry of their souls. Were 
a really delicate, refined, and intelligent woman to fall to their 
share, the occupation of their fancy would be gone. . They would 
have nothing to create. Half of us would rather adore the idol 
our own hands have carved out of wood or stone, than a truer 
divinity.” 

* Sull, it does not strike me as necessary that you should seek 
out a piece of wormeaten wood for the purpose, or waste your 


art upon paving-stones, when statuary marble is to be had.” 
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*‘ Such as Miss Gertrude Montresor and Miss Emma Clifton, 
eh ?—My good friend, you are speaking in condemnation of a 
class of which you know about as much as J of Chancery bar- 
risters ;—that is, their wigs by sight, and their pleadings by news- 
paper report.” 

« All the world knows them to be venal and profligate!” ex- 
claimed Mauley, a little nettled at this imputation of ignorance. 
“TI confess to you, I look upon the whole corps de ballet as so 
much mud !”— 

“ The water-lily, that floats all purity on the surface of the 
water, has its roots in the mud,” replied Howardson. ‘ Du reste, 
as I have received no retaining-fee to plead their cause against 
you, have it your own way! Be naitiiell meanwhile, that 1 have 

iven more time and thought to Mélanie in this little discussion, 
than she had ever before the honour of receiving at my hands. 
—Going ?—Is it late ?—Is it time to think of dressing ?”— 

“JT have a visit to pay in this neighbourhood before evening 
service at the Lock,” said Howardson, taking out his cumbrous 
watch. 

« And I have promised Honeyfield to look at his bay mare at 
Tattersall’s,” added Howardgson, ringing for Hemmings. “ You 
cannot afford much time, I fear, to your visit. We have brought 
it to half-past two.” 

“You will be at least aware of the sacrifice I have made for 
the enjoyment of your society, when [ tell you, that my visit is 
to Lady Rachel Lawrance,” observed Mauley, as he was leaving 
the room. 

* Lady Rachel?—My fair neighbour ?—Are you on intimate 
terms with her? And, may I ask ‘ 

“ Ask nothing just now, or we shall both be too late,” cried 
Mauley, turning the crystal door-handle. ‘ Smoothly as the 
sands fall from the hour-glass, not all your best efforts or mine 
would cause a single grain to re-ascend. Time is precious.— 
Good bye !”— 

* What in the world can induce that chatming woman to 
admit so vulgar a dog into her drawing-room!” thought How- 
ardson, as he repaired to the looking-glass on his friend’s depar- 
ture, to ascertain whether the wear aa tear of professional life, 
or the stagnancy of Epicureanism, were the ablest abettor of the 
ravages of time;— “a woman with whom I positively should 
not mind being acquainted myself, but for my horror of en- 
tanglement. ‘The most dangerous ordeal one has to surmount, 
is the sort of female friendship that winds its way imperceptily 
into love. ‘ Aimer,’ says a great French writer, ‘ c’est déplacer son 
existence, c’est vivre dans un autre ; whereas the principle of my 
life is to live in, for, and with, myself. Still, it is strange enou 
how an obscure fellow like Mauley should have reached the 
society of Lady Rachel Lawrance !” 
Cc ts 
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Poor Outcast that I am! 
From men I scarce can claim a passing 
thought ; 
Yet on the far blue mountain whence I 
came 
They scorn’d me not. 


For o’er its rugged side, 


By me and mine a purple robe was) 


thrown ; 
And the rich hues, so long the land- 
scape’s pride, 
Were ours alone. 


The shifting light and shadé 


place flew, 


And lovely from afar the spot was made, | 


Where once I grew. 


Oft resting there by me, 
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‘he traveller gazed upon the quiet vales | 


So far beneath, and on the sunlit sea, 
And gliding sails. 


Thither the shepherd came, 
His seatter’d flock with careful search 
to gather, 
Or the keen sportsman, eager for his 
game, 
Trod down the heather. 


And oft did towns remote 





Send forth the young and gay, in sum- | 


mer’s prime, 
‘The mountain paths to seek, and (free 
as thought) 
The heights to clime. 


Nor was it hard to bear, 
When from my tuft they pluck’d the 
richest wreath, 
Aud fondly said, there was no flower so 
fair 
As that wild heath ! 


Bat ruder hands too soon, 
Harden’'d by daily toil, their sole pursuit, 
And careless of my beauty, cut me down 

Close to the root. 


They let not one escape 
Of all the feathery stems that grew 
together, 


rt 


| 
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And now no more from me 
The breeze should dash the dew at early 
morn, 
Nor to my honey'd bells the wandering 
bee 
At noon-day turn. 


Along the dusty road 
Soon was I borne for many a weary mile, 
On to the town where men have their 
abode, 
And all things vile. 


Then did they shout my name, 


| Which mingled there with every meaner 
Of cloud and sunshine o’er my birth- | 


sound, 
And my last blossoms, as they blush’d 
for shame, 
Fell to the ground. 


None by my fate were moved, 
Who on the mountain side had deem’d 
me fair ; 
Alas! it is our place that makes us loved, 
Not what we are! 


My brethren, one by one, 
To different masters had been sold for 
slaves, 
And day by day more dim and pale had 
grown 
My sickly leaves. 


Soon to the vilest use, 


_ In miry street and alley was I turn’d, 


And then, because I had been injured 
thus, 
Was shunn’d and scorn’d. 


Worn to the heart at last, 
Unfitted for my toil I have become, 
And here, by those I served, have I 

been cast 
To wait my doom. 


Look on me now, and ask 
Who in the gratitude of men should trust, 
And clear their trodden paths (an end- 
less task) 
From mire or dust ? 


And yet despise me not, 
Changed as I am since last I saw my 
home ; 


But soon transform'd to this degrading | But pitying, think how ‘low the world 


shape 


The tuft of heather. 


has brought 
The Old Heath-broom! 
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THE BABYLONIAN MARSHES 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Tue captiousness of learning has, in this country, become almost a 
proverb, and the public mind is only at variance as to whether the 
mathematician or the classical scholar is most severe in criticism. This 
painful truth has been recalled to my mind, by reading the following 
passage, written by Foster, a commentator on Xenophon: —* Speaking 
of the magnitude of the Euphrates, puts me in mind of what Strabo 
says of it, where he informs us that it runs through the middle of 
ancient Babylon, and was a stadium (two hundred yards) in breadth ; 
which Calmet, with the generosity of modern writers, takes for granted, 
without examining what difficulties such an assertion is loaded with. 
Xenophon, who forded it himself, affirms that this river is four stadia 
(eight hundred yards) broad at Thapsacus, above five hundred miles 
higher than Babylon; and all the world is sensible, that rivers do not 
grow narrower the further they proceed in their course.” Now this 
overwhelming closet critic, who brings the whole world against the 
accuracy of the Amasian geographer and the generosity of Calmet, 
happens in this case to be in the wrong; for the Euphrates, contrary 
to what is certainly generally the case, narrows in its lower or Baby- 
lonian portion, and dwindles away to almost nothing. ‘The width of 
the river at Thapsacus is, as described by the illustrious author of the 
Anabasis, about eight hundred yards; but on entering the plains of 
Babylonia, its waters are drained by several large canals going to 
the Tigris, till by the time it has reached Babylon, it is nO more 
than about two hundred yards in width; and below this again, they 
are carried off by many minor canals, to the right and left, that so 
little water is left in the main channel, as to render it no longer dis- 
tinguishable from the derivatives, spreading like a net-work, over the 
wide-extending marshes, which result from this state of things. 

The steamer Euphrates entered these marshes on a fine sum- 
mer afternoon. ‘The river was narrow and tortuous, and at times 
confined to a bed of scarcely two hundred feet in width; at others, 
nearly covered with vegetation; while the marshes around were at 
times so low, that the stream was only retained in its course by arti- 
ficial embankments, which, had the steamer ran against them, would 
in all probability have given way, carrying river and ship together into 
the morass, to leave the latter, in a short time, imbedded, like a huge 
fish, amidst reeds and sedges. ‘The pilot was somewhat puzzled to 
find his way amid these intricacies, but at length we arrived at the 
reed-built town of Lemlun, which is situated upon & narrow tongue of 
land, advancing, where the river is divided into two branches, and 
having a mud fort placed so as to defend the extreme point, and close 
to the fork of the river. 

This town is inhabited by Arabs of the Khezail tribe, Persians by 
descent, Shiite by persuasion, and robbers by profession, ‘but they also 
feed buffaloes, and cultivate much rice. They were undoubtedly the 
most wild, cunning, and strange Arabs, that we met with during the 
whole navigation, The first proof of their faithlessness which they 
gave us, was by indicating a wrong*branch of the river as the navig- 
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able one; and, in consequence, we had not followed it for above a 
mile or so, when the steamer, after overcoming many difficulties, finally 
stuck in the mud; and thus we were left to spend the night in the 
wilderness of waters, attended by a cloud of musquittoes, which, by 
their density, almost anticipated darkness. Some smoked, others 
covered up their hands and faces, and many sailors climbed up the 
rigging, to avoid the pest, but it was in vain; they were so numerous, 
and so fierce in their attacks, that they penetrated everywhere, and 
through everything. 

But there was something so new and so striking in these great 
marshes, that they rivetted the attention, despite the musquittoes. 
Besides, the channel we were in, calm, glassy, and diversified by 
flowering plants, we could distinguish from the deck that all around 
us was water, out of which grew high plants of the reed, rush, and flag 
kind, and tall grasses, which, in these latitudes, assume the port and 
bearing of reeds. Amid this dense vegetation were meres, or little 
lakes of water, interspersed with great white lilies and other beautiful 
and large flowering plants, amid which, stately pelicans sailed about, 
as if proud of the undisputed possession of such safe and tranquil 
retreats. Afar off, were some grassy spots, on which an occasional 
buffalo was seen feeding, or, on the extreme limits of which, some 
dusky encampment of Arabs was just perceptible, while on the very 
verge of the horizon, and rising out of the sea of reeds and tall grasses, 
lofty mounds of earth and sun-dried bricks, were seen faintly against 
the sunset. 

When Alexander the Great was at Babylon, he determined, with his 
characteristic excursional spirit, to explore the “ Paludes Babyloniz;” 
but the undertaking was not so simple as at first appeared, for on this 
occasion many of the galleys lost their way, and during a gust of wind, 
the Imperial Tiara was blown from the conqueror’s brows—curious 
forewarning of the fatal attempt to regenerate the doomed city—and 
was brought up by one of the mounds in question, which, at those 
early times, as at present, diversified the surface of the marshes. 
Many of these mounds indicate the sites of temples belonging to 
ancient Babylonian and Chaldean cities; but others, as Arrian relates, 
are monuments of the dead, and tombs of the Kings of Assyria; and 
modern travellers have found glazed earthen coffins in some of ,them. 
In these latter respects, they resemble the Dakmah of the Persians, 
where the fire-worshippers exposed their dead bodies, and which, in 
many cases, still serve as a place of prayer and sepulture to the 
Muhammedans. 

Islanded amidst this wilderness of waters, were also occasionally to 
be seen the reed tombs of the Sheiks, or holy men, while a few of the 
living members of the tribe stole stealthily along in their light canoes 
from mere to mere, by narrow invisible channels known only to them- 
selves, till they got into the neighbourhood of the steamer. These 
Khezail Arabs were remarkable for their long, spare forms, all ease 
and freedom. They were almost entirely naked, and their dark hair, 
plaited in long rin fell over their shoulders, sheltering them from 
the sun, and doing duty as a kerchief. Their limbs, which were 
otherwise well-proportioned, were so extremely long, that it was im- 

not to think, that, like wading birds, whose legs are adapted 
or their peculiar habits of life, a long residence in marshes, and 
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the habits of wading consequent thereon, continued through many 
generations, had effected a somewhat similar adaptation of form to 
habit, in the human family. They certainly live almost as much in 
the waters as out of them; the buffalo feeds, and they can only reach 
it up to their middles in water; rice is only grown in swamps, and I 
have even seen a baby swinging in a cradle, suspended from the top 
of a reed hut, where, owing to a flooded state of the waters, the stream 
was flowing, in an unimpeded current, through the hut itself. Their 
familiarity with water commences thus at a very early age. 

Sunset cast a red glare of splendour over this extraordinary scene. 
Night-birds began to wing their heavy flights with prolonged screeches, 
and the far-off villages were obscurely illumined by the early night- 
fires, becoming so many beacons to the Arabs, who now paddled away 
in their canoes along the golden flood, rising, giant-like, up out of the 
surrounding reeds and rushes, and cheering their way home with 
songs and choruses, responding to one another, till the savage sounds 
were lost in the distance, and everything was enveloped in the still- 
ness of night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, the steamer got free of the mud, by 
carrying out an anchor and hawser astern, and backing her paddles; 
and we returned to Lemlun, lying to at the further end of the town, 
near where the few last reed huts terminated in a grove of date-trees, 
and the canal, which passed from the river before the town, divided 
into several channels. ‘The Khezailees, who now grouped around us 
in crowds, attracted our whole attention. Their ill-concealed astonish- 
ment and laughing wonder were only exceeded by their restless 
maliciousness and daring cupidity. But they were the passions of 
savages—irregular, and with little purpose, and manifesting themselves 
in various ways. Some stood in groups laughing and jeering, pushing 
one another towards the ship, from which they were as speedily re- 
pelled by the sentinel on duty. Others exhibited their aquatic 
prowess by leaping into the water, when the cook threw over a refuse 
vegetable, which they devoured greedily. A bit of paper, accidentally 
blown overboard, caused a whole host to rush in after it, and they 
fought eagerly for its possession. Others looked on in silence, with 
their brows deeply contracted, and with looks of infinite malignancy. 
They were balancing the means of offence and defence, brooding mis- 
chief, but undetermined how to proceed about it. Others, again, 
were prying into holes and corners, and laying plots, as we shall sub- 
sequently see, for future action. One thing above all others, how- 
ever, attracted the greatest attention on their part. This was Mrs. 
Helfer, the young and fair lady of a German physician, who accom- 
panied the expedition—the only lady we had on board, and an 
universal favourite. To avoid impertinent curiosity and to favour 
the European habit of moving about in freedom, Mrs. H. had, as is 
frequently done in the East, adopted a Mamluke costume, but the 
quick-sighted semi-savages soon distinguished her from the rest of 
the company, and as she stood, with the officers, looking at and 
enjoying the turbulent proceedings of the crowd, it was quite evident, 
that, on their part, the greater admiration which they are said, by 
many writers, to possess for their own colout; as more beautiful and 
characteristic than the white pallidity of the European, met here with 
@ practical contradiction; and thei like their cupidity, was so 
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great, and under s0 little restraint, as to be momentarily manifested 
by looks and actions which would admit of no misinterpretation. 

In the course of the day, visits were made to the Sheik of Lemlun. 
He was dressed, as were also several of the nobles (proprietors) around 
him, in a long robe of dark green silk, relieved by white stripes. This 
was characteristic of their Persian origin and Shiite persuasion. The 
poorer class, when not nearly naked, were clad in robes of dark brown 
coarse stuff, with a girdle round the waist. Others wore a mashallah, 
or cloak, with broad white stripes, generally thrown so that one broad 
white band sheltered the right side, leaving the rest dark, and giving 
an aspect of uniformity to a group; but sometimes the stripe adorned 
the left side, while the right chest was left entirely bare. These de- 
tails, of apparently trivial nature, served among themselves to distin- 
guish families from one another. 

The feelings of the Khezailees, in regard to their British visitors, 
continued so hostile all day, and their anxiety for mischief had been so 
clearly manifest to every one on board, that at night precautions were 
taken (the more especially as we lay close along shore,) to prevent 
robbery or sudden surprise, and a sentry was placed on shore, in addi- 
tion to the usual one on the fore-deck. The weather was hot, and 
part of the crew, as well as many of the officers, slept on deck; among 
the latter were Dr. and Mrs. Helfer. Colonel Chesney and myself 
were the only two who went to our cabins, which were opposite to one 
another, in the after part of the ship, and contiguous to the main cabin, 
where the officers messed, and the library and chronometers were kept. 
Major Estcourt, as was frequently his custom, persevered, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable feeling exhibited towards us, in carrying 
the few matters which composed his bed on shore. He had not, how- 
ever, been long asleep, before he was awoke by a tug, and on opening 
his eyes, found to his mortification that his silken coverlet had made 
its disappearance. He resigned himself to sleep, however, a second 
time, till he was again awoke by a tug at his pillow; this second pull 
he endeavoured to resent by hastily securing a pistol from beneath, for 
it was always customary on such occasions to sleep with loaded pistols 
beneath the pillow, but the Arab was too quick for him, and was in a 
moment lost in obscurity. 

It appears that it was but a few minutes after this occurrence that 
a loud shriek from Mrs. Helfer awoke at once the whole ship’s com- 
pany. Colonel Chesney and myself jumped up at the same time, and 
met at the cabin doors, having each hastily seized our double-barrelled 
fowling-pieces, which were hung loaded upon the cross beam above our 
couches. “ What is the matter?” said the Colonel. “ Somebody 
murdering Mrs. Helfer!” answered I, half awake, and with the memory 
of the day’s proceedings faintly gleaming through my somnolence, and 
in less than a minute we were both on deck; but Estcourt wearied at 
the tugging at his bed, and at last conscious that no quiet was to be 
obtained on shore, had arisen after the last attempt, and taking the 
whole of his things under one arm, and a pistol in his hand, had 
proceeded to make good his retreat on board the steamer. At the 
very moment, when passing over the fore-deck, he had mounted the 
middle raised deck, which, for the convenience of the engines, separated, 
in our steamer, the fore from the after-deck, he distinguished, but in- 
distinetly in the dark, an Arab threading his way amid the crowd of 
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sleepers, towards the openings in the bulwarks, which were near the 
tiller, and who, before making a flying descent into the river, appeared 
by a sudden dip and a clutch at the clothes of Mrs. Helfer, to have 
had some latent intention of carrying her also into the water with him. 
This was a very bold maneuvre, if really intended, and some held the 
opinion that it was merely in making his escape that he accidentally 
got entangled in Mrs. H.’s clothing; but the previous unbounded admi- 
ration which the lady had excited, and the selection of her person 
from among others at this moment, appear to testify indubitably to the 
premeditation, although success certainly appears to have been scarcely 
contemplated, even by the bold and ingenious Arab himself, who had 
at the same time other objects in view, in which, indeed, he was 
more successful. As the Khezailee plunged into the water, Estcourt 
rushed forward and fired after him, others followed in the rear, but 
masked by the dark waters, and as practised in one element as in the 
other, his dive was so prolonged, that he was not, in the obscurity of 
the night, seen to rise again. 

When we were sufficiently recovered from our surprise as to be 
able to examine coolly into occurrences, it was found that the Arab 
must have approached the ship by wading in the water, so as not to 
have been observed by the sentry on shore; he had then slunk along 
by the water line, under the bulging part of the vessel, so as to be in- 
observable from deck, and also further shielded by the paddle-boxes, 
till he reached the port-hole of the main cabin, into which he had in- 
troduced himself. Here he had endeavoured to take away one of the 
box chronometers, and had bent the hands upright, in converting 
them into a handle to draw the clock from its box, but being unsuc- 
cessful in this, he had appropriated to himself a watch belonging to 
Lieutenant Fitzjames, which unfortunately hung by the chronometers 
for comparison. He had then passed along the passage between Col. 
Chesney’s and my cabin, had ascended the companion stairs, and gained 
the aft-deck, where he made his last strange and desperate attempt to 
convert poor Mrs. Helfer into a Khezail diver. 

The noise that followed this bold and expert robbery of the steamer, 
effected by a single Arab, had roused the whole town, as well as the 
ship’s company, and we remained for the rest of the night in hostile 
array; the Arabs lit fires, danced around them, and sang their songs 
of triumph and chants of war and defiance, and we expected every 
moment to be attacked, a circumstance, which although there could 
have been little doubt as to the ultimate results, might still have had 
sad consequences, for while a few rockets would have fired the whole 
of their reed huts in a few moments, and set the town in a blaze, still, 
at the same time, the spirit which the success of one had inspired them 
with, and their great superiority of numbers, might have entailed con- 
siderable loss of life on our side—but they thought better of the con- 
flict, and did not venture upon it. It was in vain in the morning that 
we blustered and threatened, and demanded of the Sheik that the watch 
should be returned, or we would visit the whole tribe with condign 
punishment. “ Where am I to seek for it?” asked the wily chieftain, 
who, no doubt, by that time had it in his own possession; “ surely if 
you, who are so well armed, cannot keep possession of your things, 
how can I be expected to do so?” ‘This was rather a hard hit, and 
alongside the ship, the bitter tauntsafnd laughing and sneering were 
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carried during the day to so unbearable an extent by the rabble, that 
our soldiers and sailors had great difficulty in keeping their tempers, 
and two of our officers took Mrs. Helfer a walk in the date-grove, as 
if to tempt the Arabs to a capture, and a few stragglers did follow, but 
they sneaked away among the trees, at a respectful distance. At 
length we quitted Lemlun without anything further remarkable oc- 
curring, and navigated successfully the Babylonian marshes, till the 
river reassumed below its original magnitude and importance; and it 
was on issuing from these marshes, that the fight took place in the 
sacred grove. 

This was not, however, destined to be the last we had to do with the 
Khezailees. On the re-ascent of the river by the steamer Euphrates, 
which was effected in the month of October of the same year (1836), 
and when the water was at its lowest, the difficulties of the navigation 
of the marshes became still more signal, and much delay and inconve- 
nience was experienced from the narrowness of the stream and its 
short windings, which would not allow the steamer to get headway or 
to answer the helm, even when there was a sufficient depth of water ; 
sometimes, in the narrowest parts, it was found necessary to unship the 
paddles, and warp the vessel up the stream, on which occasion we 
were assisted by our old friends, the Khezailees, who were employed 
in towing. On one of these occasions, they played a characteristic 
trick, for they would not work till they were paid—and so they one 
day took their pay and then disappeared, without working at all. At 
length, to our infinite mortification, the cross-head of one of the air- 
pumps of the engine was broken, in consequence of gravel, which got 
sucked in by the bottom of the pump, obstructing its working. We 
were thus obliged to make up our minds to retrace our steps to Basrah, 
to get it mended; but we had, at this time, a mail on board, and 
also two gentlemen, Messrs. Alexander and Stewart, passengers 
from Bombay. The commander determined, therefore, upon for- 
warding the mail, in a native boat, under charge of Lieut. Fitz- 
james, accompanied by the interpreter, Sayid Ali, who were to make 
their way to Baghdad, and thence by camel to Beirut. The passengers 
proposed to accompany the mail. We were, at this time, but a short 
distance from Lemlun; and on their arrival there, the party were 
hospitably entertained by the Sheik; but the next day, they were sur- 
rounded by upwards of thirty armed men, and a regular pillage com- 
menced in presence of the Sheik, who was performing his devo- 
tions at the time—no doubt, thanking his prophet for having placed 
these Kafirs at his disposal. The pillage 
and at night, the party were guarded 

t their 
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upon the subject among the Arabs themselves were very fierce; but 
the consciousness that they had their arms, the apprehensions of 
retaliation, and the regard which they entertained for the holy 
character of the Sayid, or “ descendant” of the prophet “ Ali,” but 
who, beyond his name, was as little devout a Mussulman as any 
renegade can be well supposed to be, preserved the balance in their 
favour. Finally, after -— detained close prisoners for eight days, 
they were permitted to some of their clothes, in order to raise 
money to hire a boat to Diwaniyeh, a town half way from Lemlun to 
Babylon. On arriving there, they found the town beset by the Akra 
tribe of Arabs, and they were again detained for seven days, till they got 
off by stealth, in the darkness of lye and with a guard of armed men, 
and reached Babylon in three da aye, from whence they gained Baghdad. 
The Pasha of the city of the Khalifs was exceedingly irate and in- 
dignant on hearing of this wholesale appropriation, by the vassal 
Khezailees, of so much plunder. He even threatened an immediate 
boat-invasion of the marshes; but the infeasibility of this being known 
by long experience, and the safety and impunity enjoyed by this semi- 
aquatic tribe, from the peculiarity of their position and their easy 
flight, being universally admitted, this was given up, although there 
is every reason to believe that he would, by his threats, make the 
Sheik disgorge a portion of his ill-begotten wealth, and thus become a 
participator in profits. 





THE STARS. 


FRAGMENT FROM A MS. POEM. 
BY THE HON. JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD. 


Lo! now the cloud hath open’d, and reveals 
Those orbs which God’s  anacbe wisdom seals. 
The Moon, night’s lovely sibyl, doth proclaim, 
Though silently, her great Creator’s name. 


And ye, oh, Stars! for what rpose sent— 
Ye that abide along y rth we ben 2 
What are = Aliens bet Sooanithe Onanioaens taal 


High-lifted pledges of a better land ? 


As Gerald hasten’d from the regal fete, 

lies A ed height.” 
pa surveying e starry height, 

The tranquil beauty of the solemn night! 


And who can look unmoved on such a scene? 
Or view in apathy the midnight queen— 

Or say he felt not then ’s power, 

All worldly feelings buried ia that hour ? 


The voice of nature speaks—and all above 
Beams with all joy, and harmony, and love. 
Celestial influence ! oh, may the soul 

Ne’er cease to feel thy pure and blest control ! 


sin and blacken o’er the heart, 
Tee eb men Diet eke oer, 
See es candies nase ha. J 


The gentle earnest of ay! 














THE ROMANCE OF AN HOUR. 


BY MISS SKELTON. 
' 


It was a dreary morning in November; the rich banker, Mr. Brandon, 
was seated in his private room, busily engaged in writing; he was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a clerk, announcing that a lady, who 
desired to see him for a short time alone, was waiting at the door of 
the banking-house; she had arrived in a hackney-coach, and had sent 
in a message to this effect, not wishing to alight until assured that 
Mr. Brandon was disengaged and willing to receive her. 

The clerk delivered his message; Mr. Brandon looked both puzzled 
and annoyed, but gave orders that the lady should be admitted. 

Mr. Brandon was about sixty years of age; he had commenced life. 
as the junior clerk of the establishment; he had risen by gradual and 
regular rotation to the dignity of senior partner; in person, he was 
commonplace, not to say vulgar, about themiddle height, stout, and 
clumsily made, his features large and prominent, his face red, his eyes 
round, blue, and unmeaning, his thin locks plentifully sprinkled with 
grey, his manner was precise and formal, his dress plain and old- 
fashioned. ~ 

He placed a chair for the reception of his visitor; and seating him- 
self gravely in another beside the fire, folded his hands before him, 
and awaited her appearance. The door opened to admit her; she 
entered; it closed behind her; she advanced intv the room, and the 
banker started from his seat. 

She was young and beautiful, tall, magnificently formed, with a face 
whose beauty of feature was its least charm, so intellectual was the 
expression, so sparkling with the light of genius, so beaming with the 
fire of an unquenchable energy. 

Her dress was plain, and evidently selected with a view to economy, 
but tasteful and elegant. There was in her whole style and manner, 
that decision and confidence which is the result of high fashion, and 
that ease which intercourse with the world alone can give. The 
banker sprang forwards to meet her; he took her hand affectionately. 
—“* Madeline,” he said, “ you have returned at last! How glad I am 
to see you again! I thought you dead, or lost,—lost to me for ever. 
Where have you spent the interval since we met? Why have you 
hidden yourself from me? Oh, Madeline! I have suffered much for 
you! 


: “Do not call me Madeline; I am no longer Madeline Vernon; 
ami 

“ Married! Madeline! Say not so, Married!” and the banker 
actually gasped with excitement. 

* No—no!” said the lady, smiling; “ but I am no more known b 
that name; and those with whom I reside, call me Mary Clinton.” 

Mr. Brandon remained silent; she spoke again. 

“TI could not continue dependent on you,—I could not live on your: 
bounty; I resolyed to find subsistence for myself, or perish. I have 
had many struggles,—I have suffered much,—but I have succeeded; 
and I seek you again, to thank you for your past kindness—to entreat 
your continued friendship. I am happy; at least, I am content. I 
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have obtained a situation as a governess; I reside in an obscure and 
gloomy part of the city; but the family I serve is opulent. My salary 
is a liberal one; and if I have no pleasures, at least I have few an- 
noyances, and no insults!” 

She spoke quickly, and with an effort, and she ceased abruptly. 

“Oh! Madeline! is ¢his a life for you ?” 

“ T have no choice,” she answered; “ I must submit to my fate.” 

“ You have a choice. I have offered you all I have to offer. I re- 
new my proposals—be my wife.” 

*“ No, Mr. Brandon! I thank you—from my heart, I thank you!— 
but it cannot be. Pity me not—I am happy!” 

“ Happy! Madeline Vernon, do you remember what you have 
been?” 

“ Yes, I remember—I remember!” 

“ And I, too, remember!” (And the banker, rising, paced the 
room with hurried steps.) ‘ I remember a/l—I can tell you all! I 
can recall those times when, among the proud, your father was the 
proudest ; when, among the gay and lovely, you were the gayest—the 
most beautiful! I can go farther back, and I can see your mother— 
you are her image, Madeline!—she whom, as a dream, was ever present 
to my sight—she whom, as a dream, I worshipped! Well, she married. 
She chose your father—the gallant, the admired Henry Vernon—and 
they were happy. Then I can recall your birth—you, their only 
child!—and from the first, I loved you—I loved you for her sake! IL 
can recall their rapid rise from affluence to the possession of enormous 
wealth—their splendour—their luxury! Then she died. 

“ A few years pass away, and you take her place. You appear, the 
mistress of matchless charms—the heiress of untold riches. Who so 
admired ? so courted? How often have I watched you, when you saw 
me not! In the Park, at the Opera, who so gallantly attended?—who 
greeted with so deep a homage as Madeline Vernon, the only daughter 
of the wealthy banker—the proclaimed heiress of the ‘ Merchant 
Prince? Your suitors, also, were they not numberless? What was 
not offered to your acceptance?—what did you not reject?—Rank, title, 
station—personal qualifications that might mate with such as yours— 
fortunes equal to your own. Ah! what might you not have been?— 
ah! what are you now? 

“ Well, the sequel—the sequel. Ah, now you weep! Your father, 
he becomes a bankrupt—worse, worse—a dishonoured bankrupt! But 
one way lies before him—but one path, dark and gloomy ; on that he 
enters—by that he escapes all—shame, insult, contumely! He dies! 
I will not dwell upon his death of horror; but you were left—young, 
beautiful, alone. Young, beautiful, alone, and poor, my child, what 
snares were around thee! Then I came—lI, your dead mother’s humble 
lover!—I, your dead father’s early friend!—I, your own most passionate 
adorer! I rescued you from want—from insult—from despair—and I 
dared to speak of love! I was, I fear, too hasty, too inconsiderate in 
my proposals;—my love was despised—rejected! You left me. But, 
Madeline, your suitors, where were they? The gay train of knights, 
vowed to your service—the proud young nobles, who laid their pride 
and their nobility at your feet—where were they? They fled at the 
first shadow of misfortune, or those who remained stayed but to 
wound with expressions of contemptuous pity, or insult with baser 
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eo. They fled, and you were desolate. Was no one faith- 

“ Yes, one /” murmured Madeline, as she hid her face in her hands 
—** one a 

“ And that one, Madeline, do you still hope and live for him ?—do 
you still love each other?” , 

“ Yes! yes!” said Madeline, rising, with sudden energy—“ we still 
love each other,—we still live for each other,—we hope still! 1 will 
not desert him! He clung to me through all—I will cling to him, and 
we shall yet be happy!” 

“« Madeline,” exclaimed the banker, and he knelt before her—“ ac- 
cept me! I offer you a station equal to the one you have lost—wealth 
above your wildest dreams, luxuries beyond your utmost wishes. I 
will raise you above the proudest of your late admirers—the parasites, 
the fawners, the faithless ones of former days. You shall set your foot 
upon their necks. Gold, diamonds, equipages—these will not bribe 
you. I offer you power—independence—the power of doing good— 
the independence of all obligation. Oh, think before you again reject! 
Your lover, too—I saw him but lately—he is ill. I marked his slight 
figure, his thin, flushed cheek—I heard his frequent cough.. He is 
working hard—he denies himself many comforts, that he may save 
money to free you from bondage. He will not live! Labour, and 
scanty clothing, and poor diet, will do their work sooner or later: you 
will lose him! I offer you his health—his happiness. I will pour 
gold upon him; and with gold, ease and comfort. If you will be 
mine, Madeline, I will settle upon him sums that shall lift him at once 
into affluence. Madeline! you will not now refuse?” 

She answered mournfully and slowly—“ No, Mr. Brandon, it can- 
not be; I never will desert him! Oh! believe me, I feel grateful— 
he, too, shall thank you;—-but ask not, I beseech you—ask me not to 
deny myself the sweet privilege of struggling for and with him, 
through the thick darkness of the present hour, into the light beyond. 
We are young and hopeful, and we shall yet be happy. Yes, we 
shall be happy! Oh! my friend, our love is our all—ask us not to 
renounce it!” ¢ 

Mr. Brandon rose from his knees, and seated himself at his desk: 
there was a long pause. At last he spoke, but in altered tones. 

“ Tell me, Miss Vernon, your lover’s present plans. It may be in 
my power to aid him,” 

“ It is his intention to procure a situation as clerk, which he has had 
promised to him upon the payment of a sum of money, provided he 
can raise it in a certain space of time, during which, the place will be 
kept open for him, our object is to accumulate this sum; to do this, 
we are straining every nerve, and I trust we shall sueceed.” 

Another long pause, and the banker raised the lid of his desk, he 
touched a secret spring, and a drawer flew open; he took from it a 
roll of paper, and with a grave and solemn air, handed it to Madeline. 

“ Madeline! are you too proud to accept from one who loves you 
but too well, the gift of a thousand pounds ?” 

She started from her seat. 


“ Do not speak hastily, Madeline; false pride is no virtue. I know 
not the exact sum required, but this trifle will go far towards the 
attainment of the object you have in view. Take it—go!—and un- 
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less again thou comest in distress, come to me no more; but if thou 
needest a friend, I am here—I am here!” 

Madeline was awed, and pleased, and pained; she could but weep 
her thanks. He took her arm, and drew it within his own, and led 
her through the banking-house, and handed her, sobbing, into the 
miserable hackney-coach awaiting her. He stood, half unconsciously, 
at the door, watching its progress down the street, till at the corner it 
stopped, to take up a tall and elegant looking young man, who awaited 
its arrival; shivering in the chilly air, he recognised the favoured 
lover, and heaving a sigh, withdrew into his apartment. There, he 
resumed his seat at the desk, and opened his private account book. 
« Ah!” he said, “I have no command over myself when that girl 
comes. I could make myself a beggar to see her look happy. But 
she will come no more!”—and again he sighed heavily. ‘ Three thou- 
sand pounds, too! What a large sum! Under what head can I enter 
it? Under that of charity? Yes! charity!” And so he did enter it. 
And there it stands, an almost solitary item. 





TO MY SISTER. 
(From the Russian of Slepoushkin.) 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


Once as young as flowers | And my foot moves onward 
That in spring-time blow, | Slow and wearily. 

Now I more resemble 
Winter’s chilly snow. | Autumn turneth yellow 


} 





All that bloom’d in May ; 
My fair locks already Leaves once green, now wither’d, 
Change to sily’ry white, Wind-blown, fly away. 
And mine eyes are dimmer, 
Robb'd of half their light ; | Even so our autumn 
Cometh chill and drear,— 
And my hand is weaker | Age to ws its sorrows 
Than it used to be, | Bringeth, sister dear ! 
A DIRGE. 
BY BLANCHE COTTON. 
Lay the weary to his rest— Gentle spirit !—noble heart ! 
Dig his chamber deep, We dig thy chamber deep ; 
Pile the turf upon his breast, Thou, that didst so soon depart, 
Soundly let him sleep ; Soundly shalt thou sleep, 
O’er his pillow’s sunless gloom Soft shall sound thy lullaby— 
Vainly summer flowers shall bloom— The yew-tree boughs shall rustle by— 
_ winter winds shall rave The willow twigs shall weeping wave, 
er his quiet grave ! O’er thy quiet grave. 
“ We lay the weary to his rest,” Now thy narrow home we close, 
We dig his chamber deep, Soundly shalt thou sleep ; 
The green turf on his head is press’d, We, that would with thee repose— 
Soundly he shall sleep. We must watch and weep. 
The lark’s high note he shall not hear, | Summer flowers but bloom to die, 
Nor summer night-bird mourning near, | Winter blasts go sweeping by, 
Nor howling blast, nor breaking wave, | Thou shalt never hear them rave, 
So quiet is his grave. So quiet is thy grave. 
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THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 


“ He now thought of trying his fortune in London, the great field of genius and 
exertion, where talents of every kind: have the fullest scope and the highest en- 
couragement.”—Boswe.u’s Lire or Dr. Jonnson. 


XVII. 


As the subject of these memoirs is now about to bid farewell to the 
home of his dramatic youth, in which he had been nurtured for ten 
years, having attained the manhood both of his art and stature,—a 
city, second only to the metropolis in histrionic science, and pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as a school of actors*—it may be expected that we 
should bear some testimony to the public opinion of Elliston in a few 
of those leading parts of tragedy to which by this time he had put 
forth such high pretensions. 

Elliston was an actor of what may be termed the Romantic School. 
Unlike in style, either of his great contemporaries, Kemble and Cooke, 
he yet distinguished himself in some of those delineations of tragedy, by 
which the names of those two actors have become so justly memorable; 
and whatever deficiency attached to him in respect of their appro- 
priate excellences, was in a great measure supplied by that demon- 
stration of the picturesque which, when germane to the character, never 
fails to impress the spectator with delight. Of the commanding presence 
-—the passionless stoicism—which characterized so much the style of 
Mr. Kemble, and of that classic bearing which, on the Roman scene, 
rendered him incomparably greater than any English actor histo 
may have handed to us since the days of Betterton, Elliston had no 
perception. The metaphysical ponderings of Brutus, the inspelled 
imaginings of Macbeth,t were read in the very form and aspect of 
Kemble; but the fire of J/otspur and chivalry of Henry V., bright as 
they were in his beautiful portraiture, did not extinguish the burning 
of his fellow light, which lost none of its brilliancy by a near pro- 
pinquity to that great master of his art. Elliston in both of these 
parts displayed a romantic gallantry of tone and action, foregoing no 
lien on the dignity of either, which rendered his impersonations equal 
to any comparison. He was distinguished for flexibility and variable- 
ness of voice, which produced powerful effects—now “ the silver-toned 
Barry,” and now again the manly intonations of Booth—which always 
being judiciously employed, tended greatly to that amount of fame 
which attached to him as a tragic actor.t 

The mental abstraction which belongs to the character of Hamlet, 


* Bath produced Siddons, Henderson, Edwin, and others. 

+ The following is an abstract of the account, which Tom Davies gives in his 
“ Miscellanies,” of various actors in this part. Betterton is celebrated in the 
“Tatler” as being excellent in Macbeth, but Cibber makes no particular mention 
of him in that character, which he acted on the very verge of life. Mills after- 
wards obtained it of Wilks, but he was heavy and dull; Quin was monotonous ; 
Mossop wanted variety ; Barry had too much amenity for the terrible agonies of 
Macbeth; but Garrick could comprehend and execute the complicated properties of 
this character. 

¢ “ The learned Selden,” speaking of tone, pointedly asks, “ If a man were to 
ery out Murder! in the accents of making love, would any one run to help him?” 
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not calm and stoical, but tost and turbulent, met with a happy 
delineation in Elliston’s efforts—his tremulous awe, his impressive 
accents when in the presence of his father’s spirit, produced on 
his auditory a cleaving sympathy—like Betterton, “he made the ghost 
equally terrible to the spectator as to himself.” Mr. Kemble was 
here too much the “ Prince of Denmark ”"—his awe, too much at 
court, as though he might have uttered, “ Angels and ministers of state, 
defend us!”"—not so, the subject of our present inquiry: the animal 
passions were naturally portrayed, while at no sacrifice of essential 
grace; and though Elliston by no means retained for any length of 
time this ability in the part in question, yet in its brief possession he 
was popularly considered to have had no superior. In the chastening 
interview with the players, Mr. Kemble’s style of instruction and 
manner, rose far above the attempts of his young rival; and in the 
closet scene, Mr. Kemble was equally his master. At one moment 
Elliston seemed almost affected to tears—he appeared to take too 
literally “‘ si vis me flere, dolendum est, primum ipsi tibi” — the 
effect was bad, and altogether inconsistent with the tenour of the scene. 
The expression of grief, on the stage, should ever be manly—a sob, 
however natural, is more likely to produce a smile than any sympa- 
thetic emotion. Notwithstanding Elliston’s popularity in this part, 
we incline to think /Zamlet was not amongst his most felicitous tragic 
attempts. The character of Hamlet is not that of tenderness; 
had the “royal Dane” been living, and Claudius guiltless of his 
blood, it remains still a question whether the young prince had proved 
himself really a dover. When he finds himself even at Ophelia’s grave, 
he merely utters, ‘‘ What! the fair Ophelia!” and although he avows 
that “forty thousand brothers could not with all their quantity of love 
make up my sum,” yet the speech is evidently a splenetic outpouring 
against Laertes, rather than the bursting of a lover’s bosom. 

Elliston’s ambition was to shew himself an original actor, which in 
most instances he did, to the credit of his judgment and increased 
dramatic effect; yet in the part of the Stranger, he had evidently taken 
Mr. Kemble as his archetype; and certainly he could not have selected 
a better; for next to Penruddock, which in Mr. Kemble’s delineation 
was positively without a fault, the Stranger was a most striking por- 
traiture. Mr. Kemble’s manner of comment on the conduct of J/rs. 
Haller, which he apprehends to have been a scheme to practise on his 
feelings—his deportment, on recognising her—his description of the 
sneers that would track him, should they again appear together—his 
mode of tearing the paper, and his speech, “ I have heard much good 
of you, &c.,” gave at least strong indications of Elliston having seen 
Kemble in this part—but his listening to the song, wherein Mr. 
Kemble only appeared dejected, gave the spectator a closer impression 
of past happiness suddenly recalled to memory, and the speechless 
anguish of a broken heart.” 

Elliston made also a considerable “hit” at Bath, in the part of 
Rolla, by taking up, in a great measure, a different view of imperso- 
nation from that adopted by Mr. Kemble in the same. Nothing could 


* Quintilian mentions having seen actors, after performing pathetic characters, 
actually weep for a time, on laying aside their masks. ‘“ Vidi ego sepe bistriones 
stags eomanton, cum ex aliquo graviore actu personam deposuissent, flentes adhuc 
egredi.” 
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be more popular, at this period, than Mr. Kemble’s delineation of the 
character; and Elliston truly felt “ onerosum est succedere bono prin- 
cipi ;” but hazardous as it was, he succeeded to his best ambition. 
He felt that Kemble’s Rolla was rather Coriolanus in a Peruvian garb 
than the native impulse of a pure unlettered patriot—stilted but not 
awful—the dignity of a king rather than a man. Elliston conceived 
the words, “ What Peruvian ever wronged a Spaniard?” not as an 
harangue, but a bold and resolute appeal; and in the previous intel- 
ligence to Cora, “ Alonzo is taken prisoner,” he exhibited a touch of 
human sensibility which, whilst it gave new lustre to the heroic scenes, 
snatched an effect at the moment which Kemble disdained to elicit. 
His rescue of Alonzo’s child, also, having a more evident shew of im- 
pulse in action, was perhaps more striking than Mr. Kemble’s manner; 
but the latter, in the very concluding scene, always accomplished a 
great triumph. 

The mixed character of Orestes was one of Elliston’s most suecessful 
delineations. His depressed state of mind at disappointed passion, in 
the commencement of the play—his speech in the presence of Her- 
mione, flattered that she had sent for him—“ Ah! madam, is it true? 
Does, then, Orestes at length attend you by your own commands?”— 
were all finely impressive. ‘The manner in which he related the death 
of Pyrrhus, and that wilderness of idea which precedes confirmed 
madness, exhibited a masterpiece of the Romantic School. 

In Romeo, Elliston was always attractive—a success multiplying 
his triumphs without greatly adding to his fame; as Jtomeo is perhaps 
the least intellectual character of Shakspeare’s heroes. But the wild, 
romantic passion of the youthful Veronese, and that frightful despair, 
the last of mortal suffering, were powerfully portrayed by him—the 
scene with Friar Lawrence, wherein he hears his sentence, “ banish- 
ment,” and particularly the speech, concluding— 





“ They may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 
And steal immortal blessings from her lips,” 
were also most effectively sustained. 

We do not find any great praise given to his impersonation of 
Othello, although he frequently acted the part. If, therefore, we are 
to conclude that the attempt was not what might be deemed successful, 
it is but fair to his attainments in other directions, to credit that there 
were at least some features in it of considerable merit. 

Elliston, at this period, clearly delighted in his art, and took un- 
wearied pains in the study of all his characters, not merely in the 
theatre itself, but he left no opportunity neglected of marking the 
human character, under the varied chances of life, by which it might 
be strongly acted upon. He recollected, as the reader himself will 
probably call to mind, that affecting incident in the life of Garrick, 
whose friend, an elderly man, having an only daughter, was one day 
caressing the child at an open window, from which it suddenly sprang, 
and falling into the street, was killed on the spot; the mind of the 
father at once deserted him. Garrick frequently visited the poor 
destraught, and took from him many impressions which afterwards so 
strikingly characterized his representation of Lear.* 


* A still more remarkable anecdote is transmitted to us of an ancient actor, 
who, in the play of the “ Electra,” brought on the stage the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, as a new excitement to his scenic efforts, 
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Galt has said, in his “ Lives of the Players,” that Cooke, from a 
severity of style, might be deemed the “ Tacitus of the English 
Stage.” ‘Taking up the above hint, we may not inaptly, perhaps, desig- 
nate Elliston as the “ Livy” of the same period. The picturesque 
and romantic air, which he often threw into his impersonations, if 
open sometimes to suspicion on the rigid grounds of good faith, was 
generally in perfect keeping and always greatly interesting; whilst his 
love of “‘ making speeches” rendered the comparison with that oratorical 
historian still more happy. 

Though far short of a great tragedian, Elliston was an impressive 
player of tragic parts. If not Cato, Lear, Macbeth, or Melantius, he 
was Juba, Edgar, Macduff, and Amintor, without a superior. His 
Falconbridge was good; but Mr. Charles Kemble has so far excelled 
all actors we have on record, in this particular delineation, that we 
venture not a momentary hazard with him. Phocion, Douglas, and 
Horatio, were amongst Elliston’s less ambitious, but at the same time, 
highly successful efforts; for he manifested equal pains and diligence 
in study, however unequally esteemed some of these parts are, in the 
acceptation of the drama, and seemed to feel the truth of that excellent 
exhortation which concludes a number of the ‘“ Observer ”—namely, 
« An actor is in the capacity of a steward to every living muse, and 
of an executor to every departed one. The poet digs up the ore; he 
sifts it from its dross, refines and purifies it for the mint; the actor 
sets the stamp upon it, and makes it current in the world.” 

We have so far spoken of Elliston only as a tragedian—his comedy, 
by which he afterwards became more generally known, and in which he 
far more unequivocally excelled, will become the inquiry of future pages. 


XVIII. 


Baffled in his many attempts at becoming part proprietor in the 
Bath property, Elliston had now, however, attained a joint manage- 
ment in a London establishment—namely, that of the Haymarket 
Theatre—and in March, he took leave of his old friends by a benefit, 
vhich was rendered not a little remarkable by a speech from the 
beneficiare and a “ row” in the playhouse. 

The manner in which Elliston, in after days, distinguished himself 
by these episodical addresses to the audience, of which he was clearly 
so vain as frequently to administer them without a cause (as prac- 
titioners sometimes recommend their drugs to prevent sickness), 
induces us to take more notice of this particular instance than, per- 
haps, we should otherwise have done; for he verily became, in course of 
time, a kind of dramatic Anacharsis Clootz, vindicating his own rights, 
one moment, in a Court of Chancery, and at another, instructing his 
play-going auditory in the formation of their judgment, and telling 
them plainly what was wholesome for their constitution, as critics and 
men of taste. His address on this occasion was woven in many party- 
coloured threads, which gave to his harangue a most pleasing variety; 
—of course, he had much to say about “ gratitude” and “ early friends” 
—then came the “ French Revolution” and his “ own prospects” —while 
“* Shakspeare and the musical glasses” completed the tissue. 

It had been publicly announced, that on the occasion of this benefit, 
“the pit would be thrown into boxes,” and “ the gallery admission 
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be raised to pit prices;” an expedient not without precedent, but a 
usage highly indecorous, and which, in more recent times, has been 
very properly discontinued. Favoured and caressed as Elliston had 
ever been by the Bath public, this experiment did not pass without 
much invective and some opposition; for no sooner did the curtain 
rise for the play, than there was a rising also amongst the spectators, 
which threatened, for a time, serious consequences. “ Throwing the 
pit into boxes” had very nearly produced throwing the boxes into 
the pit; for some of the most irritated of the party were actually 
about demolishing the furniture, and the extra tax which had been 
extorted by the gallery Commissioners seemed to indicate as awful a 
result as the impost of “ ship-money” itself, or any similar act of 
tyrannous “ benevolence.” Elliston, however, “ made a speech”—which 
many might have envied, and none but George Robins excelled—by 
which he presently won all hearts to his own service, and peace was 
restored without one sixpence returned. The play was the “ Beaux 
Stratagem,”* Elliston, of course, sustaining Archer, which he did with 
great vivacity and effect. 

Amongst his early dramatic friends, whom he now quitted to meet 
no more—at least, on the mimic scene—was Quick, the original Bod 
Acres and Tony Lumpkin, of whom says “ Anthony Pasquin”— 


“* With his gibes and his quiddities, cranks and his wiles, 
His croak and his halt, and his smirks and his smiles, 
View the smart tiny Quick, giving grace to a joke, 
With a laugh-loving eye, or a leer equivoque !” 


Before leaving Bath, Elliston received fresh intelligence from 
Colman. 

“ Thave engaged,” says he, “ a Mr. Kelly, and my covenants are by 
no means so agreeable as I could have wished. As those whom heaven 
has joined, no man is to put asunder, I am compelled to take him—wife 
and baggage. ‘The lady’s tongue is of that fathom, that on opening 
her mouth on my stage, it will unavoidably reach the faces of the 
upper gallery. It bears with it, likewise, a lazy lisp, which could not 
fail teaching our audience the “ whole art of” hissing, did they require 
to be reminded of such accomplishments. Plain she is, at all times ; 
but in speaking, she chews the cud, and is rather fitted for a museum 
than a playhouse, It is Plutarch, I believe, who tells us that Minerva 
threw away her flute on perceiving the grimaces she made in the 
surface of a river. She was a sensible woman;—I would to Heaven 
Mrs. Kelly would throw me over too. 

“Ihave also engaged a Mr. Hatton—a three-pounder, and a very 
useful man; for he can cram a hundred lengths into his head with the 
facility of a land-surveyor’s reel-measure. I hope to greet you in town 
on the 24th. Come to Waldron’s at two o’clock, and I will read to 
you the Prelude; I will then give you some clue to my castellum, 
where George Colman is to be found by his friends—‘a place,’ as 
Mrs. Milwood declares, ‘ by art so cunniagly contrived, that the 
piercing eyés of jealousy may search in vain to find an entrance.’ 


* “ This celebrated comedy was begun, finished, and acted, in the space of six 
wecks ; but too late, with all that haste, for the advantage of the author. On the 
pe: night, which was for his benefit, Farquhar died of a broken heart.”—Gaxt1’s 

ALVES. 
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Weighty Lady Buckinghamshire* has just written to me for a stage- 
box, on our opening—for her, unquestionably, an opening. And now, 
success attend us! Haymarket against Newmarket!” 

Early in May, Elliston started for London, but the journey itself 
was a little interrupted by the coach breaking down within two miles 
of Devizes. Unfortunately, it rained hard at the moment—a pelting 
torrent—so that the inside passengers being prevented walking 
onwards, the coach was propped up, and the good people compelled to 
remain stationary, whilst the guard rode on with a pair of horses, for 
the purpose of bringing back some vehicle for conveying the party 
into the town. 

This incident, which, at any other time, had afforded our friend a 
step only to further adventure, was now a great annoyance, as he had 
appointed to meet Colman, at a certain hour, in London; however, he 
made the best of it, converting his own mortification into a source of 
amusement for others—particularly with one old lady, who declared 
“ it was as good as a play to hear him.” He talked, as usual, of Ben 
Jonson and Moses, Julius Cesar and Lord George Gordon—so that 
however gloomy the prospect might have been without, all was cheerful 
and sunny within. After waiting in this situation for above an hour, 
the fresh carriage arrived, which proved to be no other than a black, 
mourning-coach, followed by a hearse, intended as a conveyance for 
the luggage. Here new difficulties arose, some of the party refusing 
to enter so mortally grave a vehicle—difficulties which were but little 
removed by the many things Elliston had to say about Colonel Despard, 
who had just been hanged, and poor Colonel Montgomery, who had 
just been murdered. But at length, in they crept, and we verily 
believe many a funeral party had been far more light-hearted than some 
of the present company—particularly a certain quack doctor, who had 
now completely lost his courage, and whose physiognomy underwent as 
sudden a change as that of some of our merry friends after being 
about fifteen minutes at sea! 

A mourning coach conveying passengers, habited in all the colours 
of a harlequin-jacket, with harlequin himself in the midst; and a 
hearse following, containing, amongst other things, the wardrobe of a 
travelling comedian, with the nostrums of “ Dr. Infallible,” to boot— 
must have been a strange sight to the “ upturned, wondering eyes,” of 
the townspeople of Devizes. The cavalcade, however, without further 
impediment, reached the inn, when it was ascertained that at least 
two hours must elapse before a proper vehicle could be got in readiness 
for the travellers to proceed. 

Part of the meantime Elliston occupied by perambulating the town, 
and entering a stationer’s shop for the purchase of some article, his at- 
tention was irresistibly arrested by the fair boutiquitre who attended 
him. She was habited in half-mourning, and followed from the back- 
parlour to the counter, by a little prattling infant, evidently her own 
darling. Her manner was reserved, having that air of gravity, the 
result rather of affliction than the indication of natural disposition. 


* Lady Buckinghamshire, when Mrs. Hobart, was celebrated in the Duke of 
Richmond’s private theatricals. She played the Widow Belmore, in “ The Way 
to Keep Him,” and Mrs. Damer sustained the part of Mrs. Lovemore. These ladies 
often appeared together with great éclat. y B.’s Mrs. Oakley was thought 
even to resemble that of Mrs. Pritchard. 
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Elliston regarded her with the curiosity of half-awakened recol- 
lection, and protracting his stay under some trifling pretence, en- 
deavoured to solve his perplexity. The truth presently flashed on 
him, and he exclaimed, “ Alice! Alice!—is it indeed you! Do you not 
remember me?” 

A slight, instantaneous suffusion, passed over her as he uttered 
these words, and raising her eyes, which spoke too evidently of sorrow, 
replied, with a faint, nervous smile—“ Oh, yes! you are P 

“Js it really my young, kind friend, Alice, whom I see?” in- 
terrupted Elliston—“ who was so good to me at Newbury, eleven 
years ago, when, melancholy myself, I——” 

Here, the tears of poor Alice began to flow so copiously, that 
Elliston knew not, for a moment, whether to proceed; but seeing 
clearly he had broached some spring of bitterness, he at once frankly 
sought the history of her distress, and all that had passed since their 
first meeting. 

The following may be considered, in substance, the narrative col- 
lected by the disjointed account she now gave him:— 

Alice, for a fleeting season, a happy wife, was now, at twenty- 
seven years, a broken-hearted widow! She had married, about 
six years since, a lieutenant in the navy—*“ the. noblest and the 
kindest of men, and so handsome that he was quite a prodigy!”— 
for such were her own words. ‘Their means were but slender, but they 
enjoyed that felicity which gives to days the rapidity of moments, and 
to moments the value of ages. Their first blow was the death of her 
own father; a calamity not lessened by the discovery that he had left 
his family in poor circumstances, which Alice lamented far more on 
her mother’s account than her own, for blest with the wealth of her 
husband’s love, she could not believe that want could assume any 
other shape in this world than wanting that. The expedition against 
Copenhagen, not long after, called the young sailor suddenly to his “first 
love”—namely, his country—of whom, though Alice had often nobly 
expressed she should never feel one jealous pang, yet, when the moment 
of divorcement actually had arrived, her conduct was so totally 
unlike that Spartan magnanimity which her school-days had taught 
her to admire, that we fear she would sadly discredit such glowing 
tradition, were we to represent the pitiful object of despair she ex- 
hibited at his farewell. 

Having joined the naval armament in the Yarmouth Roads, under 
Sir Hyde Parker, the lieutenant felt no longer “a divided duty.” 
** Love, honour, and obey,” was now his country’s; and he was quickly 
called on to prove his allegiance in the memorable day of the Danish 
siege. ‘The result is well recorded. “ We fought and conquered!” 
—The glorious upshot was the immediate theme of the 
sailor’s communication to the sleepless solitude of her, who was 
at that moment praying for his safety. ‘ Victory!” was the only word 
he announced—for victory was perhaps the only sentiment the mind 
had, just then, room for. A second letter, not long after the former, 
reached her. Its tone was less of havoc, much more of affection; indeed, 
during the whole two pages there was not a single man-of-war in com- 
mission. The lieutenant, in fact, spoke ardently of return, and antici- 
pated in colours, more glowing than those of England’s flag, the 
ecstasy of meeting. 
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The day mentioned in the letter had arrived. Alice, attired in the 
very dress her husband had chosen for her as his parting present, and 
with a countenance beaming in more than hope—confidence—at soon 
beholding him, caressed her infant by a thousand kisses, on the 
sweetest holiday she had ever known. 

The hour arrived—had passed—but he—he came not. The coach, 
mentioned as his conveyance, had already rolled through Maidstone, 
(the town near which she then resided,) yet brought not her husband. 
“ He is detained,” cried she, “ to-morrow I shall see him—to-morrow, 
which shall gild my days to come by its blessed remembrance. Spite 
of all, Alice was that night depressed, but, like the nure-tree of 
Deccan, her heart exulted in its new existence on the morrow. She re- 
hearsed again his favourite song, that she might be the more perfect in 
its performance (as she said), but it was, in fact, to divert her musings. 
Again, the coach—again, on this second day—threaded the town, yet 
no form of him whose spirit was the locked-up hostage in her heart. She 
would not be alarmed—she was actually frightened at alarm—framing 
in her hurried fancy new excuses for his stay, the probability of which 
she would not trust herself to examine. ‘ Oh, no, I am not alarmed,” 
cried she, directing her unsteady gaze towards her infant, “ I will just 
try that song once more ;” and try it indeed she did, for at the second 
note she uttered, a torrent of tears burst on the attempt, which defied 
all power or artifice to control. Abruptly—almost involuntarily—she 
rose up, and approaching the window beheld a gentleman, a friend of her 
husband, resident at Maidstone, already at her gate. She flew to 
receive him. 

“ He has written to you ?” cried Alice, inquiringly. ‘ You have 
intelligence of him? Why is he not with you?” Her visitor’s 
manner, rather than his silence, plainly indicated evil. ‘ Tell me,” 
she almost shrieked—*“ tell me why I do not see my husband ?” 

The event may be recorded in a few words. The visitor in question 
had humanely undertaken this mission for the purpose of breaking an 
intelligence to her, which the public journals had already announced. 

The lieutenant, it appears, had quitted his ship, and had gone 
on board a cutter on some pressing duty. One of those hurricanes, 
so frequently fatal on the eastern coast of England, drove the 
vessel ashore, and before assistance could be procured, the greater 
part of the crew were lost, amongst them the husband of poor Alice. 
The state of anguish into which she was thrown by this announce- 
ment may possibly be conceived,— mental stupor, which, after a 
— time, was awakened to the agonizing sense of sudden widow- 

ood. 

“Woes cluster—rare are solitary woes.” The marriage of Alice 
having always been a distempered subject to her husband’s relatives, 
her present distresses found but little favour with the lieutenant’s two 
sisters, who now induced their mother to treat Alice with such positive 
inhumanity, that in a short time she was given to understand as she 
had chosen to force herself into their family, they did not feel them- 
selves called on to extend her any assistance, and as their feelings 
had already been so deeply wounded by the death of their brother, 
they were totally incapable of entering into other people’s distresses. 

Collecting, therefore, her effects, Alice removed, with her child, under 
her own mother’s roof on the borders of Somersetshire; and having been 
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informed of an opportunity for investing her crumbs of fortune, in the 
town of Devizes, to “unprecedented advantage,” and being desirous of re- 
lieving her mother from the additional burden of herself and child, she 
hastily closed with the offer presented to her, and purchasing the stock 
and good will of her present shop, at the round sum the outgoing tenant 
had fixed on it, “ to save,” as he pleasantly said, “ unnecessary trouble 
to either party,” she entered on the estate of her promised Golconda, 
and, like the milk-maid in the fable, began to calculate her gains in a 
provision for almost the only thing she had now left to love, on earth— 
namely, her infant. 

It turned out, however, poor Alice had been wofully taken in. She 
had paid, at least, twice as much for the stock as it was worth; and as 
to the “ good will,” it appeared that the business had been parted with 
by the late pleasant retailer, owing to a London trader being about to 
open a shop on a considerable scale, at Devizes, in precisely the same 
line of business, which at the time of Elliston’s visit, had actually 
taken place, having secured pretty nearly the whole custom of the 
town and its vicinity. 

Such were the events under which Elliston’s recognition of the 
benevolent Alice took place—an occurrence, by no means calculated 
to render his journey so light-hearted an undertaking as it had pro- 
mised to be in the commencement. 

An instance of accidental recognition occurred in North Britain in 
the year 1793, which was extremely curious, and under far happier 
circumstances than the one appertaining to our immediate history. 
Mrs. Cross, of Covent Garden Theatre, was, in this year, acting in 
Glasgow, and on one occasion the Provost being present, the lady had 
no sooner made her appearance on the stage, than the agitated func- 
tionary exclaimed—“ Stop—stop the play! I would speak with that 
woman!” Great was the consternation throughout the auditory at this 
highly dramatic emeute, and the curtain being immediately lowered, 
the perturbed Provost made his way, at once, into the actress’s dress- 
ing-room. After a few hurried words, he discovered her to be his 
own wife, from whom he had been separated for nearly twenty years. 
Each had supposed the other dead!—a coup de théatre, which would 
have turned the brain of Congreve himself. The magistrate, here- 
upon, bore off the lady, arm in arm, to his own house, and the next 
evening she took her place in front of the theatre, amongst the patro- 
nesses of art, where she was quite as much a heroine as when sustain- 


ing the woes of Calista herself. 


XIX. 


The reunion between Colman and Elliston having taken place, in 
London, over the stipulated rump-steak, dressed as the reader may 
possibly remember, at the comedian’s suggestion, the “ Little Theatre” 
in the Haymarket commenced its season, on the 15th of May, with— 
*‘ No Prelude,” a dialogue written by the author-manager, and spoken 
by Elliston and Waldron, the prompter. This production, full of 
*‘ pith and puissance,” was extremely well received. 

But notwithstanding the promises, and—it is only fair to say—the 
exertions of Colman, his company was not a good one. With the 
exception of Mathews, it was meagre and inefficient; and even 
Mathews himself did but little to keep the ship off a lee shore. The 
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season, on the termination, was but a disastrous voyage; nor could 
Colman, the “ Prospero,” with his ‘so potent art,” restore the vessel 
“tight and yare.” 

Their Majesties, however, most graciously continued their patronage 
to our subject, commanding a play at the very onset of the season, in 
which Elliston took the lead. Richard the Third he now acted for 
the first time in London, and frequently repeated the character, in 
which he appeared to give much satisfaction ; but we apprehend it 
was, at best, but an unequal performance. The early scenes were 
sustained with much adroitness and versatility, but on the whole, 
Elliston was here so incomparably inferior to his great cotemporary, 
Cooke, that we suspect he was in no slight degree indebted to the 
public favour in which he stood generally, for some part of the appro- 
bation he enjoyed in this especial undertaking. 

Colman, under the designation of “ Arthur Griffinhoff,” produced a 
new piece, entitled, “ Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” in which Elliston 
impersonated Captain Beldaire—a trifling part, but which he rendered 
an amusing feature, by his spirited acting and very clever execution 
of a simple ballad. He also spoke a “ Patriotic Address,” another 
fantaisie of Colman’s muse, written by way of epilogue to a play of 
Boaden, called “The Maid of Bristol,” which became, in fact, so 
popular as to render the “ Maid” in question, who was but an ordinary, 
ill-favoured piece of goods, almost “a toast,” and sustaining a dull 
drama, as Drelincourt and “ Death!” were borne on the shoulders of 
Mrs. Veal! 

The above suggests a little incident related in some of the recollec- 
tions of Miss Rafter, afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Clive. On the 
first night of ‘‘ Love in a Riddle,” a pastoral by the Laureat, in which 
Miss R. played the part of Phillida, some persons had met in the 
theatre for the sake of crushing the piece, and they, in fine, succeeded; 
but when Phillida first appeared on the scene, one of the rioters was 
heard to say, “‘ Zounds! Tom, take care, or this charming little devil 
will save all.” Colman’s “little devil” was yet more potent. 

The “ Castellum” to which Colman alluded in his last letter, and to 
which his pecuniary embarrassments had for a time driven him, was 
at Sudbury, near Harrow. Here, under another name, Latetavit— 
whilst all communications, relative to the theatre, were conveyed to 
him through a trusty messenger, who made his daily journey for that 
purpose. 

Colman having felt annoyance at some proceeding of his stage- 
manager, wrote to him accordingly, expressing himself on the matter, — 
without reserve. Elliston, nettled at these reproaches, makes an 
immediate reply, vindicating his conduct on the point in question; 
and in conclusion, observes, ‘I must therefore tell you, your lease of 
me is heid by a small fine : the omission of your pepper-corn rent dis- 
burdens you, and you will do right to release yourself. I prefer this 
alternative to subjecting myself a second time to the very unpleasant 
feelings your expressions have given me.” To this Colman rejoins by 
the following :— 

“Dear Extiston,—Every man has his amour propre, and I cer- 
tainly did not intend to alarm yours, by the loose hints which I trans- 
mitted to you. Have you installed yourself Theatrical Pontiff, and 
assumed Infallibility? Is it impertinent)in the principal to give his 

opinion to the agent? If so—woe to»€very man who appoints a 
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deputy! Is it customary for an to think himself insulted when- 
ever he receives instructions ? so—woe to every man who acknow- 
ledges a principal ! 

“As a proof that you can commit a blunder, even while you deem 
yourself most adroit, I would mention that you have this morning 
taken the trouble to come from London to communicate my patronymic, 
in your own hand-writing, to a cunning varlet, under the guise of a 
chaw-bacon, at my gate, from whom I had most cautiously concealed 
it. Tell me if my frankness has really given you a wound, and cere- 
mony shall, at once, be applied as a balsam. I will round my periods, 
cull my phrases, and sift my words, before I offer them to your acute 
perception of offence. I will remember that you are— 

. tremblingly alive 
To each fine impulse ——,’ 
and shall be tender accordingly. 

“ As to my pepper-corn rent (pepper and your thin skin make one 
positively writhe,) I shall pay it and retain my tenure. Let boys and 
girls who have just tied the noose, quarrel for pastime, or talk of part- 
ing—'tis a petulant idleness. Men of sense and business would laugh, 
and cry ‘Shame on us!” 


«“P.S. When you write, give your letter to Mrs. G., that she may 
bring it down to me on her next jaunt.” 


Thus was the grievance healed; another rump-steak was the result, 
nor was the Madeira a “ casus omissus,” our readers may be well 
assured. : 

On the 4th of April, the London Gazette had announced the disso- 
lution of partnership between Elliston, his wife, and Miss Flemming, 
by common consent. Mrs. Elliston, thereupon, opened a Dancing 
Academy on her own accoupt, under the same patronage as that by 
which she had been always distinguished ; so that her schemes taking 
up the very genius of her appropriate art, vaulted, with one elastic 
spring, on the pinnacle of success. Miss Flemming, who found it was 
now no longer possible to back out from her anteriority of years, gave 
up, not ae 2 fantastic toe, but other fantastic imaginings, ill 
becoming a lady of full twoscore, and cultivated the more reasonable 
hope of interesting some Bath valetudinarian, who might be inclined 
to commute the airy qualities of a belle épouse, for the more nutritive 
attributes of a steady wife. 

In the autumn of this year, Mrs. Elliston underwent a severe shock, 
by an accident which befel William, her eldest son. The boy had 
quitted the nursery, on the upper floor of the house, and getting astride 
the stair hand-rail on the same landing, was precipitated from the top 
to the bottom. The child was picked up im a senseless state, from 
which he was happily soon restored, having “’scaped by miracle,” 
with only a few bruises. 

The agitation into which Mrs. Elliston was thrown by this circum- 
stance prevented her fulfilling the duties of her academy for some 
days; and Elliston being at Bath at the time, the following scene took 
place, which possibly may be found not unamusing. 

On one of these mornings of Mrs. Elliston’s relache, three ladies, 
who had not been apprised of the above event, arrived as usual 
in Milsom Street to take their lessons, and as they had come from 
some considerable distance, Elliston resolved they should not depart 
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disappointed, and at the suggestion of the moment, declared “ Ae would 
give the lesson himself.” Elliston, as it is well known, was really a 
very graceful dancer, so that he professed no more than he was able 
to execute, and was convicted, therefore, of far less audacity than 
Leander in the “Mock Doctor,” who understood a cataplasm about 
as well as he did Hebrew. 

The humour of the adventure pleased the comedian; whilst an hour’s 
pirouetting with three sparkling young creatures (as he thought) would 
by no means be unacceptable to his constitution. It may be well 
conceived that it was at the expense of a few blushes on the cheeks 
of the said damsels that he first presented himself, announcing the 
circumstances under which he had undertaken the part at so short a 
notice, but with happy address, putting his pupils into self-possession, 
he stood before them, a kind of compound of the elasticity of Deshayes 
and the sublimity of “ Merlin!” 

In respect of the “ more advanced” of these damsels—a lady from 
Tipperary—it was clearly desirable that the morning’s lesson should be, 
at least, begun, as her dancing days were nearly over. Besides, punc- 
tuality with her was a kind of religious observance, so much so, that 
she was not that fickle creature to be changing her age every twelve 
months, but stuck to the fact, seeing, like a sound logician, that what 
was true at one time must consequently be true at all, And as to per- 
sonal attractions, like those good people who, if they cannot command 
success, will at least deserve it, so with the same ardour did she cul- 
tivate the Graces ; and, had they been as numerous as the daughters 
of Mnemosyne, she was tall enough to deserve the favour of the whole 
family. In pursuance of this, she had already exhausted poor Miss 
Flemming, and had nearly worn herself to a thread, and was now 
attended to Milsom Street by her black footman, with the determina- 
tion of doing no less for poor Mrs. Elliston. 

But a short interval, and all was in operation—the little emgré 
was already seated at the harpsichord, and Elliston had led out his 
belle aspirante to the movement of a cotillion. “ Avancez—balancez— 
chassez,” &c., ten times repeated. ‘ Encore—une fois—a votre place— 
a merveille!”—again, ten times. The second lady having no longer the 
fear of mamma before her eyes, was enamoured of her new instructor; 
whilst the youngest had from the very first burst into an immoderate 
giggle—an indulgence she had clearly made up her mind on prosecuting 
for the remainder of the morning. She commenced, at once, her last 
steps with an activity equally unbounded, appearing to be under no 
less an influence than the combined attack of laughing gas and the 
malady of St. Vitus. 

A quick minuet succeeded. All was “hail fellow !”—“ Dancing mad!” 
—the little emigré played like a spinning-jenny and chattered like a 
water-mill—all was in a whirl, like March dust. “ Miss Florence” 
became as fiery as a red Indian, and the little school-girl protested she 
“could keep it up fora week.” How great a portion of this they would 
really have occupied, is uncertain, for time had been as nimble-footed 
as the rest of the party, when a servant entering the apartment, sug- 
gested some slight refreshment, with a broad hint that dinner-hour 
was just at hand. At length, all was still—the movements, like the 
works of a musical-box, brought suddenly to a stand—and the curtain 
fell on the Milsom Street Ballet to the entire satisfaction of all present. 
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THE MONK. 


BY MISS SKELTON. 


I sit within my convent cell, 

And wait to hear the matin bell; 

My grated window, straight and high, 
Shews me the stars that gem the sky— 
Shews me the tops of moonlit trees, 
Waving in the passing breeze. 


I rise, and to the window go; 

Our convent garden lies below, 

With narrow walk, and terrace wide, 
And shrubs and flow’rs in blooming pride, 
And marble founts, whose waters bright 
Glitter in the pale moonlight. 


Pacing down the terrace wide, 

I watch two shadowy figures glide, 
Pacing up the narrow walk, 
Pausing, as in earnest talk, 
Clinging oft in close embrace, 
Heart to heart and face to face. 





He, by robes and cross [ learn, 4 
Vow'd brother of an order stern ; y 
She, by sable veil and hood, 
One of a saintly sisterhood ; 
J, a monk in lonely cell, 
Wait to hear the matin bell. Es 


Every night these ghostly shades 

Haunt our garden-paths and glades, 
(Well I know, no living pair, 

Though both so young, and she so fair,) 
While I am watching from above 

This, all that I may know of love. 


—\ Saye ote 


Then, as dawns the coming day, 

They start—they part—and pass away ; 
Oh! how fond that last embrace— 
Heart to heart, and face to face ; 

But I, a monk, in lonely cell, 

Must wait to hear the matin bell. 
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A MOORISH SONG. 


BY ALFRED WHITEHEAD, 


On, the days of Abdalrahman! 
Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 

Praises, praises to our Caliph! 
Minstrels, tell his noble story ! 

Mighty, mighty was the Moslem, 
Radiant was his life with glory. 


Gallant was the Moorish soldier, 

When encamp’d in sight of foes ; 
Victory, his banner crowning, 

Piled the slain in sanguine rows. 
Palaces as by enchantment 

Sprung from earth, like spirits’ homes— 
Towers that touch'd the azure welkin, 

Turrets rich, and glittering domes. 
Oh, the days of Abdalrahman ! 

Merry, merry were they all ; 
Every hour was bright and glowing— 

Every day a festival. 


Joyous danced the dusky maidens, 
ating time with castanets, 


Lips all smiles, and black eyes beaming— | 


Ours the sun that never sets!— 
Never sets !—ah me! 'tis vanish’d! 

Sad my heart yields many a sigh ; 
Sorrow hath eclipsed the Crescent— 

Fallen low our warriors lie. 





ooh So ee 
SRT AGL ERE 


Oh, the days of Abdalrahman ! 
Merry, merry were they all ; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 


— 
Bene “See ee 


See’st thou mirror’d in yon streamlet 
Glistening skies, and willows fair, 

Wild-flowers dipping in the current, 
Sun-clouds sleeping on the air? 

| Summer like a syren seemeth, 

| Gazing on her own bewitching face 

In the calm and waveless waters— 





There was once my loving-place. j 
Oh, the days of Abdalrahman ! P 

Merry, merry were they all ; P 
Every hour was bright and glowing— 

Every day a festival. 


Memories come, and steep’d in sadness— 
Oh, my soul doth wish to fly! 

Froila and Christian horsemen 
Stamp on our proud chivalry. 





, Where’s my steed? Oh, let me wildly 
Front the white-faced dogs once more! 

Blest the blow that strikes me downward— 
Blest the tomb when life is o’er! 

Oh, the days of Abdalrahman ! 
Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 
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THE COUSINS 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 


PART THE FIFTH. 
. 


Acnes’ whole frame bore evidence of the violent emotion to which 
these words gave birth. Harry stood gazing in silence at her pale and 
trembling lips, which seemed powerless to give utterance to her words. 
At length, after a violent burst of tears, she said, “ This is really too 
cruel, Harry; you are not content with having made every one suppose 
me your affianced wife, when you know such an alliance to be im- 
possible, but you must insult me by supposing that I have, unsought, 
given my love to another.” 

For a moment recalled to his better self by the sight of her un- 
feigned distress, Harry fell on his knees, and adjured her to forgive 
him, and still to be his guardian angel and his friend. 

* Oh, Harry!” said the weeping girl, ‘‘ why will you persevere in 
this system of deceit towards my kind old grandtather? why will you 
terrify me?”—(for the expression his face suddenly assumed did really 
terrify her)—* why, I ask, will you force me to aid you i in this deceit? 
What will—what must my g erandfathe r think of me, the child of his 
care, the orphan of his bounty, when he finds that I have been for 
months engaged in a plan to deceive him? Be generous, Harry, I en- 
treat—l implore 1 you—release me from my promise. Alas! you know 
how dreadful was the hour in which that promise was wrung from me.” 

"Tis well,” replied Harry, as he deliberately drew on his gloves 
oi took up his hat—* you are free, Miss Hamilton; go and tell your 
erandfather he has been betrayed by him whom he trusted. But 
if the consequences are what I expect, blame not me: your pusil- 
lanimous fears, your canting hypocrisy, will have drawn them on us; 
and if that grandfather you affect to revere is brought to shame and 
derision, it will be your act, and on your head let it rest !” 

Agnes’ whole soul was roused by this inhuman threat, and she was 
moving towards the door, de termined at once to brave all, and vo to her 
grandiather when rushing forward, and seizing her hand, Harry ex- 
claimed, “ No, you dare not do it—you dare not pl: we your affianced 
husband (for such, remember, Iam suppose «l to be) ” He approached 
still nearer, and whispered the remaining words in her ‘rear. Whatever 
they were, their effect on Agnes was instantaneous; she fell senseless 
on the ground. 

On the recovery of Agnes, Harry was kneeling by the couch on 
which he had raised her, and, with the traces of agony marked on his 
countenance, he said, “ Now, Agnes, decide. You now know all; but 
be quick, for my brain is on fire.” 

The poor, searcely-recovered girl, passed her hand across her fore- 
head, as though to court ree ollection, and then said—“ I have no 
choice left, but to do your will. But Harry, Harry, for God’s sake, 
rede em your promise quickly! I cannot bear much longer this dreadful 
state.” 

“ Blessings on you!” replied Harry. “ Yes, dear Agnes, all shall 
soon be arranged; and you will have the comfort of knowing, that by 
your generous forbearance you have saved mg from——” 
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“ Hush! hush!” said she; “ never again utter that word—oh, that I 
had never heard it!” And again she wept bitterly. 

At this moment, Mr. Hamilton, having in vain sought her in her 
usual sitting-room, opened the door of the library, and seeing her in 
tears, said—‘ Eh, Agnes! eh, ! what’s all this about?—Lovers’ 
quarrels, eh! Well, neyer mind things will happen; dry your 
tears, and go and dress for dinner, while I relate to Harry a piece of 
good fortune which has happened to-day on Change.” 

Agnes withdrew—her head confused by the strange scene she had 
endured, and that whispered word still ringing in her ears. All at once, 
the thought arose, that this was but another phantom raised by Harry, 
to terrify her into a continuance of the deceit he had already frightened 
her into committing. “ How unmanly—how ungenerous of him!” 
thought she,—but her heart seemed relieved of a cruel weight by the 
adoption of this idea; and Agnes sat down to collect her thoughts, 
and to try and remember how it had all recurred. ‘Then Harry’s 
abrupt question—* Do you love my cousin ?” occurred; her face was 
in an instant crimsoned at the supposition, and then a faint sickness’ | 
—_ over her, and she remained motionless, communing with her own 

eart. 

When dinner was announced, Agnes was still seated in the same 
chair into which she had thrown herself on first entering her room. 
Starting up, she quickly went through the duties of the toilet, and 
descended to the drawing-room. As she approached the door, Harry’s 
laugh sounded on her ears, and she inwardly exclaimed,—“ Oh, yes, 
I am right—there is no reality in what he said; it was but to frighten 
me !” 

There were several guests waiting her arrival to proceed to the 
dining-room; and it was not till a late hour that Agnes again found 
herself alone, and able to reflect on the events of the day. She had 
so completely persuaded herself that Harry’s threat was false, and only 
used to ensure her silence, that she no longer dwelt on it with alarm, 
but turned her thoughts to the point in their discourse which regarded 
more peculiarly her own feelings. It was not now that Agnes had to 
jearn that her regard for Sir Gerald was very great; it was of long 
standing, and dated almost from her childhood. It had grown with 
her growth, and every act of his had served to strengthen it. His 
tender love for the orphan boy had won her admiration: an orphan 
herself, she could appreciate the value of such affection. There was 
but one point in Sir Gerald’s conduct which she could have wished 
changed; she could not understand his great intimacy with Mrs. Stanley. 
The scene to which she had been an involuntary and an unknown 
witness became present to her memory. Again she seemed to hear 
Mrs. Stanley call him “ Gerald,” as though he had been her brother; 
and at this recollection, her face flushed, and she was painfully ex- 
cited. She was too pure in heart, too innocent in mind, to attach any 
idea of guilt to these circumstances; but they were unpleasant to 
dwell on. ‘“ And yet why,” said she, “should their intimacy give me 
pain?—and what right have I to inquire into feelings which cannot 
concern me? Sir Gerald Danvers is nothing—can be nothing—to me, 
but an acquaintance, from whom, in former years, I have received 
kindness.” Agnes said all this, but there was a feeling in her heart, 
unknown even to herself, which contradicted her assertion. Sleep 
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visited not her pillow that night, and in the morning, Mr. Hamilton, 
struck by her paleness, remembered having the day before found her 
in tears, and began to fancy they might have been mares nd 
thing more serious than he supposed lovers’ quarrels to be; kindly 
drawing her to him, he said,—‘“ You are not well, my little Agnes. 
I have kept you too long in London; but the affair I have been anxious 
about is now so nearly arranged, that I can leave it to Harry to finish, 
and we will be off to Fairlands next week. I must not let all the 
roses fade from your cheek for want of fresh air, sweet one.” 

Agnes’ heart was full. How did she long to throw herself on her 
grandfather’s bosom, and tell him the secret that was preying on her 
heart, and, by its concealment from him, rendering her hateful to her- 
self! But she had again given her word to Harry, and she could only 
pray that he would have the generosity soon to release her. 

Early in the following week, Mr. Hamilton and his grand-daughter 
arrived at Fairlands, and Sir Gerald Danvers went over to pay his 
respects. His former guardian received him more kindly than he had 
done for some time past, and though Sir Gerald could not but connect 
the change with poor Giulio’s death, and feel distressed at perceiving 
that his cousin Harry was not the only one who had entertained false 
and unjust prejudices against his lost one, he was glad to be again on 
good terms with Mr. Hamilton. True, he was a man with whom he 
had never had any sympathy of feeling or interchange of ideas, but he 
had been his father’s old and attached friend, and, as far as his own 
peculiar notions permitted, had been a kind and faithful guardian to 
him and his cousin; and it was a relief to Sir Gerald’s mind to find 
him inclined to receive him on their former terms of friendship. 

Agnes came into the morning room, but did not remain. Sir 
Gerald had, however, time to notice her altered appearance; her step 
had lost its elasticity, her cheeks were pale, and there was a tremour in 
her voice that accorded ill with her supposed position, as the affianced 
bride of one so loved and admired as his cousin , 

Sir Gerald’s visits became frequent, and at length, seldom a day 
passed without his being at Fairlands. Mr. Hamilton and Agnes had 
also dined several times at Rashleigh, and had it not been for the 
thought of his cousin, Sir Gerald would have felt himself happy; but 
each time that he saw Agnes, every hour passed in her society made 
him more sensible of her worth, and increased the attachment he had 
nourished, almost unwittingly, before he had heard of her engagement. 
He would have spurned, as dishonourable, anything like an idea of 
supplanting him in her affections: not a word was uttered that could 
have betrayed his feelings; but who has loved, and not known that love 
has its own language, of which words do not always form a part? 
There were moments when neither of them thought of Harry, and he 
was rarely mentioned, but by Mr. Hamilton, who seemed uneasy 
at his protracted absence. Again Agnes resumed her drawing, and 
was directed in it by Sir Gerald, whose fine taste had been formed and 
matured by a long residence among the finest models in the world. 
He had one day offered to put Agnes’ portfolio in order, while she 
went to prepare for her walk, and was diligently performing the task, 
when he was struck by a sketch we have before mentioned, in which 
the likeness to himself and Mrs. Stanleyswere too palpable to be mis- 
taken. Full well did he remember thgyhour which was there portrayed 
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—but how could Agnes have been aware of the circumstance? He 
had hardly recovered from this surprise, when his eye fell on a chaste 
and beautiful design for a monument; on the tablet was distinctly to 
be seen the date on which his poor Giulio had died, which, it will be 
remembered, was on Christmas morn, and underneath were the 
following lines, in Agnes’ handwriting:— 


“ This morn an angel fled from earth, 
To celebrate in heav’n his Saviour’s birth.” 


More and more gratified by this discovery of her kind and tender 
sympathy for the death of the poor orphan, he sat gazing on the 
drawing, till he was roused by a quick step approaching, and then, 
from an irresistible desire to possess this grateful tribute to his sorrow, 
he put the drawing in his pocket and closed the portfolio. The door 
was at that moment thrown open, and his cousin Harry stood before 
him. It was their first meeting for many months, and could not have 
occurred at a more inauspicious moment for Sir Gerald, who was just 
then more than ever sensible of his deep love for Agnes. The’ hésita- 
tion which appeared in Harry’s manner seemed, to his cousin’s 
conscious mind, a deserved rebuke for the traitorous feelings his heart 
had admitted, forgetting that the circumstances which had occurred 
between themselves were alone sufficient cause for this embarrassment, 
It was not, however, in Harry’s nature to be long embarrassed, and 
advancing to him and putting out his hand, he said, quickly—*“ Gerald, 
are we again friends?” 

* Assuredly,” replied Sir Gerald; “ I hope we have never been 
otherwise.” But his voice had lost its wonted firmness, and he was 
ill at ease. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had been apprised of Harry’s arrival, now 
entered the room, and Sir Gerald had time to recover himself ere 
Agnes joined them. With what feelings of admiration did he now 
gaze on her, whose pitying soul had led her to such an employment of 
her pencil as his hidden treasure evidenced; and how little could he 
understand Harry’s voluble and almost boisterous manner while re- 
lating city business to Mr. Hamilton, ard his seeming indifference to 
the sweet and gentle being who sat apart, with an expression of terror, 
rather than of happiness, depicted on her countenance. “ How 
different,” thought he, ‘ would be my conduct, were I in his privileged 
position!” . 

Sir Gerald arose to take leave, supposing that Agnes would no 
longer set out on the walk which had been proposed, but Harry said— 
“Do not go yet, Gerald; I will be ready in five minutes, and will ac- 
company you to Rashleigh, if you will give me my old room.” 

The cousins soon after set out, and ere they reached Rashleigh, Sir 
Gerald wondered what could’have made him fancy Harry so changed, 
for now he seemed the same frank, ardent being, he had doted on in 
youth. But it was Harry’s present purpose to appear this to his 
cousin; and little by little, he again stole back on his love; and within 
a week, he had once more a firm hold on his cousin’s heart, and Sir 
Gerald was endeavouring, by every sacrifice, to atone to himself for 
his heart’s untold and, as he hoped, unsuspected treachery. 

He was sometimes alarmed by Harry’s perpetual demands for large 
loans—but then the latter’s tone of self-accusation would disarm the 
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rising ‘censure; for he admitted his extravagances, called himself a fool, 
and promised to be more wary in future. Not a word had been 
uttered, not an allusion made by him to the engagement supposed to 
exist between himself and Agnes. Sir Gerald had more than once 
endeavoured to bring the subject under discussion; he felt that his own 
safety would be best secured by still further engaging his honour 
—but Harry would not speak of it. 

Harry had now gone to Fairlands to reside, for a short time, ere he 
again left the country, and Sir Gerald avoided, as much as possible, going 
there; but whenever he did meet Agnes, he was painfully struck by 
the increasing sadness of her expression; and he was convinced that 
this change rested not on his imagination, for Mrs. Stanley just 
then remarked to him, “‘ What can be the cause of Miss Hamilton’s 
dejection? I never saw any one so altered as she is since Mr. Danvers’ 
arrival. I should suspect that she repents her engagement.” 

“ Oh, no!” said Sir Gerald (though inwardly delighted that such a 
possibility could present itself to another’s mind)—“ oh, no! if she re- 
pented of it, Mr. Hamilton would never allow it to proceed. It can 
only be because he knows her to be attached to Harry, that he can 
wish the marriage. Her fortune alone would entitle her to look for a 
higher alliance.” 

“ You may be right, and ought to know more about it than I can 
do,” rejoined Mrs. Stanley; “ but it is not as your cousin woos that I 
should like to be won; nor should I, in his place, be flattered by my 
affianced bride’s manner. I asked her the other day,” continued Mrs. 
Stanley, “‘ when we were to lose her from our neighbourhood. She 
either did not, or would not, understand me, till I said plainly, ‘ I 
mean, when is your marriage to take place? and, would you believe it, 
she seemed completely overpowered, and would, I believe, have fainted, 
had not tears come to her relief.” 

All Sir Gerald’s attempts to still the beatings of his heart, and school 
its feelings into submission, were nullified by this conversation; and 
he determined, at the risk of his own peace, to watch Agnes’ conduct 
to his cousin. 

In all the pursuits in which the cousins engaged, Harry always 
appeared the victor. Did they ride a race, he was sure to be the 
winner; did they row their boats, Harry’s was always seen gallantly 
first reaching the given point: and on these occasions, if Agnes were 
present, Sir Gerald was conscious of an envious feeling; and though, 
as in the instance of the archery-prize (at the opening of our story), 
his better nature always came to his aid, he was in this latter instance 
more ruffled than on any former one. The prize was to be given by 
Agnes, and he hoped for once he might not be outdone by his cousin; 
but, as we have seen, he was again doomed to disappointment. 

Reverting to the incident with which our tale begins, as- soon - as 
Sir Gerald had dispatched his note of congratulation to Harry, he 
walked down to the vicarage, to talk over some affairs connected with 
his residence in Italy, and endeavoured by this means to change the 
current of his thoughts. On his return home, he was told that no 
answer had been brought from Fairlands to his note, asa man had 
been waiting anxiously Mr. Danvers’ return from the 
and that they had set off together in a hirgd chaise, after a few minutes’ 
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The next day, Sir Gerald resolved resolutely not to go near Fair- 
lands. Much as he wished once more to see Agnes alone, once more 
to enjoy her society, as he had been in the daily habit of doing before 
Harry’s arrival, he compelled himself to remain away; but the rest- 
lessness, the fevered anxiety he suffered, convinced him how little 
progress he had made in overcoming this secret attachment, and at 
the same time shewed him how necessary it was not to expose him- 
self to a temptation which might prove too strong for his honour to 
combat. 

On the second morning from the one of the archery meeting, Sir 
Gerald was surprised by his servant’s announcement that Miss Hamil- 
ton was in the library, and begged for an immediate interview. He 
went to her at once; but though his fears had been excited on hearing 
of his unexpected visitor, he was little prepared for the ghastly ap- 
pearance which met his view, as Agnes slowly turned on hearing the 
door open. Her lips, her cheeks were colourless, her eyes had a wild 
and haggard look, and a convulsive movement about her mouth seemed 
to prevent her utterance. Inexpressibly shocked, he took her hand, 
which was cold as marble; her fingers seemed rigid as in death. 
* Agnes! Miss Hamilton!” he exclaimed—*“ for God’s sake! speak to 
me. What is—what can be the cause of such distress?” 

A shudder passed over Agnes’ frame, while, grasping the table for 
support, she said, in a husky voice, “ You love him, Sir Gerald—he 
is your cousin—save him from—the scaffold!” And as though the 
utterance of that word had taken from her all that remained of life, 
she fell senseless into the chair which Sir Gerald had placed for her. 

“ Great God!” cried Sir Gerald, “ her reason has forsaken her. 
Oh, Agnes! too dear and tenderly beloved, what has destroyed thee?”— 
and sinking on his knees, |e clasped her cold hands, and used every 
means he could devise to call back that life he would have given his 
own to save. An intuitive dread that she might again repeat the wild 
asseveration she had before uttered, prevented his calling for aid. It 
was long ere Agnes gave any sign of returning sense, and then Sir 
Gerald gently replaced her head in the position whence he had re- 
moved it, that it might rest for one moment on his bosom. For one 
instant, he pressed her against that heart whose every pulse was hers; 
a deep and heavy sigh was breathed, and then her eyes were slowly 
opened, and looking round, she said, “ Oh! don’t mind me—think 
but of him; an hour’s delay may be fatal!” 

“Try to be composed, dear Agnes,” interposed Sir Gerald, “ and 
tell me what has led to this misapprehension.” 

“Oh, do not believe it a misapprehension; it is all too true. I have 
the proof,” continued she; she paused, and put her hand to her head, 
and seemed for a moment to forget where she had placed it, but 
on recollecting herself, she drew a letter from her bosom, and held it 
out to Sir Gerald. 

It was from the head clerk in her grandfather’s house—one who 
had known not only herself, but her father before her, as a child. It 
ran thus:— 

“My dear young lady, God be thanked you are not yet married 
to Mr. Danvers, and never must you be now. I have long had my 
misgivings; but Mr. Hamilton thought of none so highly as his young 
partner, and never would hear a word I had to say about his un- 
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steadiness. But, not to keep you in suspense, my dear young lady, 
I must come at once to the point, though I fear it will grieve your 

r little heart to hear that Mr. Harry has committed forgery, 
and that his cousin alone can save him from the scaffold. See Sir 
Gerald, dear Miss Agnes, and give him the enclosed cheque, which 
was presented for payment this morning at his banker’s, and no funds 
to meet it. I chanced to be there; and having a large sum in hand 
of Sir Gerald’s, I told the man who presented it to bring it to our 
house, and I would pay it; and I have done so. But it is not Sir 
Gerald’s signature, Miss Agnes. I have seen him write his name 
often, and there is a great likeness in the handwriting of himself and 
his cousin; but mark me, the hand that signed that cheque was Mr. 
Harry’s, and not Sir Gerald’s, and many more of the like I fear there 
have been; and your poor grandfather has been robbed, too, I doubt 
not. God forgive me, if 1 am wrong; but that young man’s conduct 
has been awful for some time past. 

“ My dear young lady, you must not be cast down: only thank 
God, as I do, that you are not his wife. You must see Sir Gerald 
without the loss of an hour, and beg him to write me word how I am 
to act.” 

The alternate changes in Sir Gerald’s countenance as he read the 
missive convinced Agnes that Mr. Bowden was right. When he had 
finished the letter, he slowly opened the cheque, became first flushed, 
and then as white as death. With trembling hands, he tore it in 
shivers, and then turning to Agnes, said, “ Be not alarmed—there 
has been a mistake; but it will be explained. Harry will explain it.” 

But Agnes knew too well there could be no explanation—at least, 
none that could be satisfactory—and answered, firmly, “ Already, Sir 
Gerald, there has been too much deception practised, and already are 
some of its evil consequences overtaking your cousin. How often,” 
continued she, “ have I implored him to release me from the promise 
which, in a moment of terror, he extorted from me! how often have I 
conjured him to relieve me from a train of deceit that has embittered 
every hour of my life!” 

“And yet, Agnes,” said Sir Gerald, “ you love Harry—he is your 
affianced husband—you came here to ask me to save him, I will do 
80, if it be in my power; but you ought not—indeed you ought not— 
(at least, for some years to come,) to trust your happiness to one 80 
reckless. Time may, and I hope will, change his conduct. God knows 
how I have loved him”—and Sir Gerald’s voice became inaudible from 
emotion—“ how proud I once felt of his noble heart, his manly and 
chivalrous character! But within the last year, how changed—how 
unlike the being I loved, has he become! Alas! my poor cousin, was 
it a spirit of prophecy which made me pray that a mercantile pursuit 
might not lead you to disgrace? Forgive me, Miss Hamilton, for thus 
distressing you. I will do all I can; and I yet hope Harry may live 
to atone for the present, and, at a future period, be found worthy the 
treasure of your affection.” 

“ Sir Gerald,” said Agnes, “ you must hear all. Surely the present 
hour absolves me from my ill-starred promise. It is no longer a breach 
of it to declare that I am not, and never have been, your cousin’s 
affianced wife; though, for reasons I ot fathom, he besought me 
to favour the supposition, as the onlysfneans of saving him from ruin 
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and the forfeiture of my grandfather's affection. He confided to me 
the secret of his life,—his union with one of obscure and humble pa- 
rentage, while he declared his resolution never to acknowledge her as 
his wife till he had realized such a fortune as would ensure her a posi- 
tion in the world he idolized. He perceived that much of my grand- 
father’s trust and confidence in him (and of late I believe it has been 
boundless) resulted from the idea of his attachment to me; and he 
feared its being withdrawn before he had established his fortune 
beyond all chance of failure. It could not be long, he said; three 
months would complete the speculation on which it was based. He 
left no argument untried; painted in glowing terms his own and his 
wife’s gratitude to me, and added, that his babe’s lips should be taught 
to lisp my name, as the saviour of them all. In an evil moment I 
consented, for three months, to leave my grandfather in his erroneous 
belief of our engagement. At the expiration of that time, I reminded 
him of his promise, that I should then be at liberty to declare the 
truth. Every day had seemed to me an age; and I .had longed for 
the appointed hour, as an emancipation from ill. My grandfather’s 
smiles had become heavy rebukes to my treachery; his kindness made 
me loathe myself. Judge, then, of my horror, when, at the end of a 
second three months, I again prayed to be exonerated from my pro- 
mise, he told me I was free, if so I wished it, but that my disclosure 
would steep my grandfather’s remaining days in sorrow, and consign 
his name to disgrace, and that Ais wife and babes would have to curse 
me for bringing him to the scaffold.” 

While Agnes was speaking, Sir Gerald’s countenance had become 
not only calm, but wore such an expression of happiness, that any one 
might have supposed he had been listening rather to a tale of pleasure 
than of woe. His delight at finding Agnes free from all engagement 
was so great, that his heart did not seem capable of embracing any 
other feeling. He sat gazing on her, as though he feared by removing 
his eyes to lose the reality of what she had advanced. But her ques- 
tion of what must be done, roused him, and taking her hand, while he 
still tenderly gazed on her, he replied, “ Agnes! dear Agnes! at this 
moment I can but think of you—of you, whom I have dared to love, 
in spite of the supposed obstacle which seemed to render that love an 
act of treachery to my cousin.” The paleness which overspread 
Agnes’ face, and the tremour of her whole frame, alarmed him, and he 
continued in a more subdued tone—“ Only tell me, dear Agnes, that 
you will at a future day listen to me, and I will instantly set off to see 
what can be done for poor Harry.” 

“« Pray—pray do, Sir Gerald!” she replied. “ We must not even 
dream of happiness, while he is in peril.” 

* Blessings on you for that word, Agnes! Now let me conduct 
you home, and on our way we will consider how much of this sad tale 
must be told to your grandfather.” 

“ Alas!” cried Agnes, “ how shall I ever dare confess having de- 
ceived him?” 

During their walk it was agreed that, at the present moment, nothing 
should be said to Mr. Hamilton. Sir Gerald promised to return from 
town as soon as possible, and then it would be time enough to acr 
quaint him with Harry’s clandestine marriage. Of the grosser fraud, 
they hoped to keep him ignorant. 
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“ May I not write to you, Agnes?” asked Sir Gerald. “I shall 
have so much to say, and you will be so anxious to know the result of 
my interview with old Bowden.” 

Agnes made no objection. With the purest and most innocent in- 
tentions, she was little versed in the conventional forms so strictly 
adhered to by the generality of young ladies; and having allowed Sir 
Gerald to perceive that he was not indifferent to her, she would have 
considered any trifling with his wishes or feelings, unworthy of both. 
They parted: Agnes, to tell her grandfather that Harry, whose return 
he was anxiously expecting, would be detained some time in London; 
and Sir Gerald, to proceed in search of the unhappy man. 





THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION. 
BY ROBERT BELL. 
PART III. 


TAVERNS AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 





“ Bright offspring 

O’ th’ female silk-worm, and tailor male, I deny not 

But you look well in your unpaid-for glory ; 

That in these colours you set out the Strand, 

And adorn Fleet Street.” 

The City Match, JaspER Mayne. 


* Come, fill my cup until it swim 
With foam, that overlooks the brim, 
Who drinks the deepest? Here’s to him!” 
A Song of Sack, CLEAVELAND. 


An early winter evening is settling down upon the streets. The gilt 
anchor over the Admiralty, which only half an hour ago glittered so 
bravely in the sun, can now scarcely be distinguished in the fog 
that is brooding over the roofs of the houses. Look through that dim 
archway on the opposite side of the street, and you can distinctly feel 
the dreary stillness of Scotland Yard; yet it was full of lazy soldiers all 
day, lolling about in insolent groups, clanking their swords, and 
looking up fiercely at the sky. There is not a soul there now; except, 
perhaps, when the darkness is invaded by some desperate mask, flitting 
stealthily across the road, or hovering round the guard-house. 

The stillness increases, broken at intervals by a distant foot-fall. 
A few loitering figures may be discerned moving slowly up Charing 
Cross into the Strand. A man emerges carefully out of that sub- 
terranean bulk, the front of which is ostentatiously garnished with 
old boots and shoes, gambages, spurs, slippers, and spatter-lashes. It 
is the cobbler himself. The work of the day is over, and nothing 
more remains but to dismount his show-goods, and shut up his trap- 
door for the night. The scattered shops are all in motion, putting out 
their straggling candles. One by one, the windows are blinded, the 
faint rays streaming through the door-ways are extinguished, and 
hardly a solitary gleam of light is left, except where an odd paper 
lantern still hangs out to warn off thieves, or guide the steps of the 
grisly watch through the ruts below. / 
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A shrill voice, in a peculiarly nasal swinging tone, suddenly strikes 
upon the ears. Listen! the voice cries, or sings—* Colly Molly Puff!— 
Colly Molly Puff!” A little man, with a broad-leafed hat, habited in 
a long serge coat, looped behind at the bottom, and a flowing white 
apron, with a huge pair of strong shoes, tied round with thongs, a 
staff in one hand, and a basket of pastry on his head, covered over with 
a cloth, crawls totteringly along by the sides of the houses. He has a 
few pies, or manchets, remaining, and is trying to get rid of them 
before the streets are quite emptied of the out-of-door population. 
The monotonous swirl of his cry in one unvarying treble strikes to 
the brain, and long after he is out of sight, we still’ hear the ringing 
echoes of his voice—“ Colly Molly Puff !—Colly Molly Puff!” till he 
and his dainties are both buried in some obscure cellar in the purlieus 
of Drury Lane.* 

The street is again silent. Whitehall and Charing Cross are sinking 
into deeper and deeper shadow. Here, as we are picking our steps 
cautiously along, we have stumbled against the: projecting threshold 
of « long dark passage. What place is this? It is as black as a den 
in Cimmerium—a fact rendered quite palpable by a glimmering light 
at the extreme end, betraying the dense midnight of the intervening 
space. Figures are evidently stirring behind, and a murmur of voices 
surges upon the cold wind that whistles through the entry. While we 
are standing speculating upon the edge of this cavernous hall, a great 
clamour of noises is gathering in the direction of Spring Gardens. 
It comes nearer and nearer, trampling, shouting, hurraing. Hilloa! 
hilloa!—crack, crack, crack, goes the whip of some lusty coachman, 
and a grand confusion of feet and lungs announces the approach of a 
bevy of gallants. The whole street is filled with flambeaux, and a 
couple of lumbering hackneys jolt heavily down towards the very 
house, at the entrance of which we are pausing, full of wonder and 
euriosity. The links rush upon us like so many furies, flinging their 
blistering flames about them on all sides to throw a flood of light 
around the descent of the tasselled gentles, whose loud oaths announce 
that they have arrived at their destination. Down leap the drivers, 
with ludicrous agility; smash go the tin blinds, substituted for glass 
windows ; out spring half-a-dozen court fops, in enormous periwigs, 
with small laced hats, and muffs in their hands, dressed out in the 
pink of the mode, with laced neckcloths flaunting down to their 
waists, open sleeves and shoulder knots, fringed gloves, pink silk 
stockings, and highly polished shoes, sparkling with buckles, not to 
forget the delicate silver-hilted sword, that swings gracefully at their 
sides.f The whole party, uttering a chorus of bacchanalian screams, 
plunge into the dark passage, flambeaux and all. The demons with 
the flambeaux light up the dismal avenue, that the revellers may see 


* This man was one of the most noted itinerants of his day. His portrait is 
preserved in Lawson’s set of London Cries. He is amongst Grainger’s celebrities, 
and is also mentioned in the Spectator. He lived till the reign of James IL, 
when, scarcely able to support his basket on his head, he is described as literally 
“ crawling between heaven and earth.” 

ft Fringes and shoulder-belts were universally worn. Even Mr. Pepys, being 
so much about court, was forced to fall into these fashions. “ Up,” hesays, (Lord’s 


Dey.) “and _ on my new stuff-suit, with a shoulder-belt, according to the new 
ion, and the hands of my vest and tunique laced with silk lace of the colour of 
my suit; and so very handsome to churcli.”—Memoirs, iv., 109. 
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their way clearly; and before you can fix a single feature of the 
group, the roysterers have vanished into the imterior, leaving their 
lackeys behind to keep their pitch alive, and swear at each other, like 
their masters, at the top of their voices, till the “Tom Essences” 
within shall have finished their frolic, and be ready to start upon a 
fresh adventure. 

Let us follow them. Who knows but Etherege and Sedley, perhaps 
Buckhurst and Killigrew, may be of the party! 

It is a fashionable tavern—one of the most fashionable houses of 
the day. The moment we enter, we are bathed in a steam of per- 
fumes, mixed with tobacco smoke ; and this, too, at the foot of the 
stairs, before we have ascended to the grand room where the compan 
is assembled. The house is redolent of all sorts of subtle odours. A 
vision of ribbons and feathers starts up before us, as we are about to 
scale the stairs. It is the presiding spirit of the place, and we must 
make obeisance as we pass. This is the compftoir, or bar; and that 
lustrous divinity, who rises so sumptuously out of her fauteuil behind, 
with her hair elaborately frizzed, through the curls of which a string 
of pearls is artfully twined, her shoulders stark naked, according 
to the prevailing fashion, and her face painted and patched, is the 
genius, or goddess, of the tavern. We bow ceremoniously, in econ- 
formity with the new French usage imported by his Majesty, and 
pass on.* 

At last we are in the gentles’ room—a large, old-fashioned, con- 
ventual chamber, laid out with a number of polished tables, and filled 
with crowds of beaux, walking up and down with their hats im their 
hands, not daring, as a contemporary writer observes, to put them 
to their intended use, lest they might put the foretops of their wigs 
into disorder! The buzz and hum of conversation, the clashing of 


* According to one authority, this was an old usage; but the accuracy of a 
writer, who is so often in jest that it is difficult to know when he is serious, may 
reasonably be doubted. ‘‘ Wherefore,” says our author, “we followed into the 
coffee-house ; and at the entrance of the room, according to ancient custom, saluted 
the handsome woman at the bar with our hats, and took our seats.” —Amusements 
Serious and Comical, The word ancient is, probably, used ironically. The business 
of these women consisted chiefly in smiling graciously upon the customers as they 
entered, to put them into good humour, ringing for the drawers to attend upon them, 
and, in some eases, keeping the accounts. That they were not always selected in 
virtue of their beauty and gentleness, but sometimes because of their masculine 
capabilities, which enabled them to maintain a dominant hand over the servants, is 
clear enough from sundry allusions to their furious manner. A notorious writer of 
the day speaks of one of them, who “made such a noise with her bell and her 
tongue together, that had half-a-dozen paper-mills been at work within three yards 
of her, they’d have signified no more to her clamorous voice, than so many lutes to 
a drum; which alarmed two or three nimble-heeled fellows aloft, who them- 
selves down stairs with as much celerity as a mountebank Mercury upon a rope, 
every one charged with a mouthful of Coming, coming !"—London Spy. We havea 
description of one of them by another hand, no less characteristic: —“ A fair lady, 
— a bell, and screaming like a peacock against rainy weather, pinned up by 

rself in a little pew, — bowing to her as they by, as if she was a 

ess set up to be worshipped, and that it was blasphemy in a mortal to lay a 
nger on the beauteous deity.” Yet this very noli me tangere lady, whom it was 
sacrilege to touch, exercised functions the exact reverse of prudery; for it seems 
“she had little else to do, but to dress, paint, and patch, ogle her master’s beau- 
Customers, and tattle at the bar with an amorous ee Se might coax 
him —_ her smiles to dine there the oftenep!”— Walk London and West- 
minster, j 
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snuff-box lids, the tinkle of trailing swords, and the clatter of goblets 
and glasses make up a mé/ée of sounds peculiarly characteristic of the 
scene. The walls are hung with numerous advertisements of the good 
things to be had in the house, handsomely set in richly gilt frames; 
such, for example, as “May Dew,” “ Hungary Water,” “ Liquid 
Snuff,” “ Nectar and Ambrosia,” *‘ Dyes” and “ Perfumes” of all sorts, 
“Golden Elixirs,” ‘ Dentifrices,” ‘ Drops,” ‘ Balsams,” ‘“ Nantes 
Brandy,” “ Beautifying Waters,” and an endless catalogue of lotions 
and pills, charming cards, drinks and edibles. You would be very 
much puzzled by these announcements to guess what sort of place 
you were in, if the roaring of the sparks at the side tables for fresh 
bottles of claret did not afford you conclusive assurance that it was a 
tavern. 

Nothing can exceed the pertinacity of these fine gentlemen about their 
wine. They will have it changed over and over again, insisting upon it 
that the very best wine in the cellar is not fit to drink, and never 
content until the drawer brings up the worst, which they declare, with 
a very knowing wink at each other, and a significant imprecation upon 
the head of the landlord, is excellent at last. This is a mark of super- 
lative breeding. A tavern beau of “ high degree” would as soon think 
of clouding his brain with sloe juice, as drinking the first or second 
sort of wine submitted to his taste. The vintners know this well 
enough, and invariably serve the very best they have at once. 

Every table has its group, as busy as if the fate of empires depended 
upon their proceedings. Some are at high words about the actresses, 
or a back-stairs intrigue, or a mal-ad-propos discovery at the Piazza, or 
a freak in Gray’s Inn Walks, or the Folly, or some other affair of 
gallantry or mischief. Some are wits, chatting criticaily over the 
literature of the day, and there is sure to be one amongst them 
retailing, as his own, the jokes of the last new play, and spoiling them 
in the repetition. Some, a large proportion, are officers, but not 
soldiers—persons of exceedingly delicate texture, evidently more used 
to carpets than grass hillocks or guard-beds. Then there are poli- 
ticians and courtiers, poets, patrons, and danglers of every conceivable 
species, scattered about, talking and taking snuff, strutting up and 
down with effeminate airs of quality, playing with their sword-handles, 
poising their hats on the tips of their fingers, and ever and anon 
settling the sit of their wigs, and adjusting the voluminous rolls of 
their foretops.* 

Reader, this interior into which we have conducted you was one of 
the most famous houses of entertainment in the days of Charles IT. 
It was called Man’s Coffee House, and stood exactly opposite Scotland 
Yard. The house was noted even at a still later date, and maintained 
its celebrity down to the reign of Queen Anne. But the chocolate 
houses that came into vogue about that time in the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s, some of which are chronicled by Steele in the “ Tatler,” 
drew away all the popularity from the older establishments ; just as 
Will’s Coffee House was extinguished by Button, his successful rival on 
the opposite side of the way in Russell Street, Covent Garden. The 


_ * The portrait of Beau Fielding, whose wig flows in vast curls over his head 
and ders down to the waist, presents the most perfect specimen extant of the 
grotesque extravagance to which this preposterous fashion was carried. 
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cobbler, too, that we have thrown into the sketch, was a veritable 
notoriety of his day—a wag in a large way of business. 

Allusions to the taverns, as occupying a conspicuous space in the 
life of the town, are thickly strewn through the comedies of the day. 
Farquhar, who lived close enough to the period to be identified with 
its literature, tells us that they were commonly resorted to by the 
beaux and their mistresses, who were amongst the most constant sup- 
porters of the theatres. In one of his epilogues, he speaks of the 
dispersion of the gallants after the play; hinting that some of the 
meaner class went to cheap coffee-houses, where they damned the 

rformance over two-pennyworth of tea, while others more gene- 
rously damned it in champagne at an extravagant tavern kept by one 
Locket. 

“ Now all depart, each his respective way, 
To spend an evening’s chat upon the play ; 
Some to Hippolito’s ; one homeward goes ; 
And one with loving she retires to the Rose— 
* a * 


To coffee some retreat to save their pockets, 
Others, more generous, damn the play at Locket’s.”* 


These were all celebrated houses. Hippolito’s was a sort of divan 
and tavern in Covent Garden, where the gallants could supply their 
snuff-boxes with the choicest mixtures, and regale themselves at the 
same time over cherry brandy or burnt claret. Locket’s was a fashion- 
able establishment of the first water, a great theatrical house, and stood 
nearly opposite Man’s Coffee House. ‘“ We as naturally went from 
Man’s Coffee House to the Parade,” says Brown, “ as a coachman 
drives from Locket’s to the playhouse.” ‘There was a drawer of the 
name of Robin in this tavern, who enjoyed a sort of reputation in his 
way amongst the fair ladies and the nobility. Lady Wishfort, in the 
“Way of the World,” threatening to be revenged upon Mirabell, 
exclaims, “ ll marry a drawer to have him poisoned in his wine. 
Pll send for Robin from Locket’s immediately.” 

There were two coffee-houses in the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross that bore the name of “Man.” The one was called Old Man’s 
Coffee House; the other, Young Man’s Coffee House, and they were 
both gambling-houses, chiefly frequented by military men for that 
purpose. Notwithstanding their fashionable odour, and the exclusive 
style they affected, making even the privilege of smoking a sort of per- 
sonal favour, although it was notoriously practised in all such places, 
there were few taverns in London in which more scandalous vices or 
deeper corruption prevailed. It seems that, amongst other uses to which 
they were put, was that of enabling spies to pick up political intel- 
ligence. The following lines, from a pasquinade upon these houses, 
place the fact beyond doubt :-— 

“‘ Here pension’d spies like saints appear, 
Who do men’s hearts inspect ; 


And whisper in the statesman’s ear, 
What they abroad collect. 


“ Here news by subtle tongues is spread, 
To try the listening crowd ; 
But what is truth’s a secret made, 
Whilst lies are talk’d ey 


* Epilogue to the “ Constant Couple.” 
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The crafty gamblers used to meet their dupes here, and taking them 
across the way to Locket’s for a booze of claret (for although we have 
treated the fops in the coffee-room to a liberal allowance of wine, it 
is not certain that wine was actually sold at Man’s Coffee House), they 
would bubble them into a passion of florid spirits, and seizing upon 
the lucky moment, lure them back again to dice, at which they fleeced 
them remorselessly as long as their money or their temper lasted. 
These establishments were also “ glasses of fashion,” where spend- 
thrifts came to study the mode, and pick up the newest patterns in 
dress. 

Nearly all the coffee-houses were infested by gamblers; and games 
of every kind, cards, chess, and dice, were encouraged by the pro- 
prietors, for the purpose of drawing custom to the bar. ‘To this cir- 
cumstance is to be referred the origin of the sign of the Chequers, 
which we still see painted upon the door-ways of public houses, al- 
though it no longer possesses any significance as a type of the attrac- 
tions offered within. It was employed originally to inform the passer- 
by that the game of chess was played there, just as balls and cues are 
now occasionally exhibited to advertize bowls and billiards. The only 
interest that can now be derived from points of this kind is, that they 
help to render intelligible many obscure passing allusions in the 
comedies and satires of the time; which is, indeed, the only reasonable 
excuse that can be offered for collecting such apparently trifling details. 

The Rose Tavern was the great playhouse rendezvous. It stood 
under the roof of Drury Lane Theatre, formed a part of the building, 
was leased out with it, constituting a source of considerable profit to 
the managers, and had a private communication with the pit and 
boxes. The entrance was indicated by a large rose, painted and carved 
on the western facade of the theatre. This house was nightly crowded 
by the play-going people. It seems that it was attended indiscriminately 
by both sexes, that it was divided and numbered into chambers for 
private parties, and that No. 3, as Farquhar intimates in another part 
of the epilogue, was the favourite room—but for what reason does not 
appear. The Rose acquired a disgraceful celebrity as the house where 
Sediey, and his friends Ogle and Buckhurst, performed that infamous 
prank in the balcony which forms so prominent an incident in his life. 
The bar was a scene of perpetual brawl and confusion, from the 
number of people who frequented it, and the riotous mixture of classes, 
in which rank and sex were alike confounded. It was here that a 
promising young actor, Hildebrand Horden, was killed in an affray 
with Colonel Burgess and other persons of distinction, who were tried 
for his murder and acquitted, in consequence of the difficulty of proof 
under such circumstances. Cibber speaks highly of the ripening 
talents of Horden; and says, that while he was lying in his shroud, 
several ladies in masks, and in their own carriages, came for two or 
three days together to gaze upon his body. Poor Horden was a table- 
wit, a “pretty fellow,” and was rising rapidly im his profession, when 
he was thus cut off in the bloom of his life. 

The Rose was a popular sign amongst the taverns of the Restoration. 
There was a Rose Tavern in the Poultry, which had a high reputation 
for its wines; and a Rose near Temple Bar, much frequented by 
literary people; and there was another establishment bearing the same 
name, although devoted to a different purpose, but unfortunately not less 
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familiar te the wits of the day—the Rose Spunging House in Wood 
Street. Tom Brown was deeply initiated into the mysteries of both, 
and thus apostrophizes them in his well-known mock epitaph:— 


“The Rose by Temple Bar gave wine 
Exchanged for chalk, and fill’d me ; 
But being for the ready coin, 
The Rose in Wood Street kill’d me.” 


The fact was, he ram up a score as long as he could at the tavern, 
and was sent to expiate his indiscretion to the spunging-house. 

Will’s Coffee House was in high estimation as long as Dryden lived. 
After his death, it fell into disrepute; passing through various changes, 
until at last it has settled down into a sort of eating-house, while the 
apartment in which the wits used to assemble is converted into a low 
billiard-room. There were many other coffee-houses, distinguished 
as the resort of particular classes, which had their separate measure of 
notoriety accordingly. Of these, the most memorable were the Sun, 
at the door of which a black used to be posted, to invite the public in, 
erying out, “ Coffee, sir?—Tea?—Will you please to walk in, sir?— 
a fresh pot, upon my word!” North’s, a house for people of business 
in the City; the Amsterdam Coffee House, for commercial men; Gar- 
raway’s, still in full request, and which it is curious to find dating its 
existence so far back as the time of Charles II.; and Coleby’s, a sort 
of summer resort, where there was probably something like a tea- 
garden, between Hyde Park Corner and Knightsbridge. Coleby’s is 
expressly alluded to in Sedley’s comedy of “ ‘The Mulberry Garden.” 
“ He swears,” says Ned Estridge, “ he'll ne’er stir beyond Hyde 
Park, or Coleby’s at furthest, as long as he has an acre left.” 

With the exception of a few of the best class, the coffee-houses were 
the haunts of the depraved of both sexes. Pretending to deal only in 
tea and coffee, and such like mild refreshments, they carried on a brisk 
trade in hollands, ratafia, and other exciting liquors; joining to this 
contraband profession the still more profitable calling of letting nightly 
lodgings to all comers. As may be readily imagined, some of these 
places were in the last degree loathsome and revolting. One of the 
banditti (for they were scarcely anything else) of kennel writers to 
whom we have had occasion to refer so often, describes a visit to 
a coffee-house of this description, and certainly the most defiled imagi- 
nation could not transcend the repulsive incidents of the picture. He 
had first to blunder through a long dark entry, until he reached the 
stairs, which were nearly perpendicular, and up which it would have 
been impossible to have ascended without the help of a rope, which 
was nailed along the wal! for that purpose. At last an old woman ap- 
peared at the head of the ladder-staircase with a candle in her hand, 
and protesting that her baggage was so lazy that she minded nothing 
that she should do, made a thousand apologies, and lighted the gentle- 
man into the coffee-room. Here there was a long table, strewn over 
with a pint coffee-pot or so, a pipe of tobacco, two or three stone 
bottles, and a roll of plaster. ‘There was a handful of fire in a rusty 
grate; over the “ mantel-tree,” a couple of china dishes and a patch- 
box; on a little shelf, some odds and ends of bottles and washes; ad- 
vertisements of various quackeries hungsebout the room; a grenadier’s 
bayonet and accoutrements behind the door; an old-fashioned clock 
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(whose works had long been paralysed) standing bolt upright in an 
old crazy case, like a corpse; the then popular print of the Seven 
Golden Candlesticks, stuck against the wall; the floor broken like an 
old stable; the windows mended with brown paper; bare walls, choked 
up with dust and cobwebs; a piece of ancient furniture in a corner, 
adorned with a scarlet top-knot; and beside it, in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, an abstract of the acts of parliament against drinking, swearing, 
and all manner of profaneness! Such was the public room of the 
Widow’s Coffee House; but we must be content with this peep from the 
threshold. We dare not venture any farther. 

The taverns, like the coffee-houses, had their goddesses, and their 
quack advertisements hung round in gilt frames as thickly “ as a far- 
rier’s shop with horse-shoes!” This latter custom began about this 
time to be adopted by some of the struggling booksellers, who pre- 
sented in their windows a rare mixture of curiosities, from the “ Gesta 
Romanorum” to “ Popular Pills” and “ Universal Balms.” Thus arose 
that strange connexion between books:and patent medicines, which 
subsists in some quarters to the present time. , 

Like the coffee-houses, also, the taverns were severally distinguished 
by the classes who frequented them. Thus, the George, in Iron- 
monger Lane, was a rendezvous for politicians; the Goat, in Chancery 
Lane, for attorneys; the King’s Head, in Chancery Lane End, tor 
lawyers and scriveners; and the Blue Posts, for young men of fashion, 
who thought it a peculiar distinction and advantage to be imposed 
upon by exorbitant charges. Some of the most noted houses, in ad- 
dition to these, were the Half Moon, turning out of the Strand into 
Covent Garden; the Half Moon, in Cheapside; the Angel, in Fen- 
church Street; the Castle Tavern, in Fleet Street; and the Horse 
Shoe, in Drury Lane. The Hummums, in Covent Garden, was cele- 
brated only as an establishment for warm-baths, and was vulgarly 
designated the “‘ Sweating House.” The functions of tavern and 
hotel were added at a later period. 

The Horse Shoe, in Drury Lane, was one of the numerous theatrical 
houses with which that purlieu abounded. Brown, the scurrilous sly- 
boots, protests that he saw Mrs. K., the actress, in the Horse Shoe, 
with a rummer in her hand! One hardly knows when Brown is in 
earnest; nor is it, in this instance, very easy to ascertain who he 
meant. There were two actresses whose names began with K:—Mrs. 
Knight, the singer and favourite of Charles II., whose reputation, in 
the latter part of her life, stood ill enough to justify the suspicion that 
she might have been seen at the Horse Shoe; and Mrs. Knipp, an 
actress who seems to have enjoyed some celebrity in her day in mixed 
parts, in which singing and dancing were required as well as speaking. 

Mrs. Knight was the most distinguished English singer of her time, 
and unless it was in pursuit of some clandestine object for the gratifi- 
cation of her royal master’s capricious will, one cannot imagine what 
she could have had to do at the Horse Shoe, especially with a rammer 
in her hand. That she would have gone, however, to the Horse Shoe, 
or anywhere else, in obedience to the “ commands” of the king, there 
is little reason, unfortunately, to doubt. She was the most accommo- 
dating of all his servants. 

Mrs. Knipp’s history is not so well known. The only record we 
have of her is preserved by the grateful Mr. Pepys, and it is obscure 
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enough, although singularly suggestive. Her name appears occasion- 
ally in the play-bills, and for the last time at the Theatre Royal, in 
1678, where it is spelt Knepp.* Pepys seemed to have been quite 
charmed with her society, and to have gone to the theatre much oftener 
than he would otherwise have done, for the sake of seeing her. She 
used to tell him all the tittle-tattle about the play-houses and the king’s 
amours; how such an actress had a card of invitation, and how 
Castlemaine used to take her revenge through Hart, the actor, for the 
king’s attention to Mrs. Davis; and then she would take him behind 
the scenes, and shew him the “ tiring rooms,” where the actresses 
were dressing, all of which little courtesies were very carefully remem- 
bered and noted down in the Diary. Once she introduced him to 
Nell, (before she became famous at Whitehall,) whereupon the worth 

secretary and his wife both kissed her—that is to say, Nell—and “a 
mighty pretty soul she is!” ejaculates the secretary. A little while 
afterwards, he had a still better opportunity of forming an opinion of 
Nell’s beauty. ‘ To the King’s House,” he says; “ and there going 
in met with Knipp, and she took us up into the tiring rooms; and to 
the women’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and was all un- 
ready, and is very pretty, prettier than I thought.”t This Knipp was 
a most useful and agreeable person, and made “ excellent company” 
for Mrs. Pepys, no less than for her husband. She used to come of a 
morning, and sit and sing duets with Pepys, while Hales, the artist, 
was painting his wife’s portrait; and she had a turn for humour, too, 
and once made her appearance at a party, dressed like a country maid, 
in a straw hat, just as she came off the stage in Suckling’s play of 
“ The Goblins.” Pepys was always overjoyed to fall in with her. 
Meeting her at the house of a Mrs. Williams, he exclaims, “ I was 
glad to see the jade.” On another occasion he tells us, with his usual 
naiveté, that he went out with her and a Mrs. Pierce in a coach to 
Chelsea, “ thinking to have been merry” at a house called the Swan, 
but found it shut up of the sickness, and so hurried back in a great 
fright and disappointment to town. Mrs. Knipp quite won his heart 
by singing a song of his, called “ Beauty, retire,” which, it seems, they 
sometimes sang in company together, and to which, no doubt, she gave 
such stage effect as to make his hair stand up in wonder at the singular 
merits of his own composition. ‘“‘ Comes Mrs. Knipp,” says he, “ to 
see my wife, and I spent all the night talking to this baggage, and 
teaching her my song of ‘ Beauty, retire,’ which she sings and makes 
go most rarely, and a very fine song it seems to be. She also enter- 
tained me with repeating many of her own and other parts of the play- 
house, which she does most excellently; and tells me the whole practices 
of the playhouse and players, and is in every respect most excellent com- 
pany.”{ She afterwards tells him that “ Beauty, retire” is mightily cried 
up, which, he says, he is not a little proud of; but he adds, (and one can 
almost fancy a sigh palpitating through the words, ) “ I do think I have 


* The editor of Pepys’ Memoirs makes one or two blunders about Mrs. Knipp. 
He says she was a married actress. How does he know that? He merely assumes 
it, because she is called Mrs. ; but all the actresses were called Mrs., even down to 
Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne, whose celibacy was tolerably notorious. Then he says that 
her name appears as lately as 1677, and that she yed in the “ Wily False One.” 
The name appears in 1678, and there is no such play as the “ Wily False One.” See 
Genest's “ English Stage.” 

Tt Memoirs, iii, 373. t Memoirs, ii. 368, 
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done ‘ It is decreed’ better, but J have not finished it.” Mrs. Knipp 
ae 


tama. ce Po ame een 
“ Beauty, retire,”) that added 30/. a-year to her 
at As to Pepys, such were the raptures into which he was 


thrown by her acting, that while he pronounces almost every play he 
witnessed as being poor, mean, or ridiculous, he invariably declares 
that Knipp did her part “ very extraordinary well!” Of her style, 
in what Pepys considered the height of her attraction, we have rather 
a curious illustration. He tells us that he went to see a new play 
about Queen Elizabeth, but, as usual, there was nothing in it that 
pleased him, except “ to see Knipp dance among the milk-maids, and 
to hear her sing a song to Queene Elizabeth; and to see her come out 
in her night-gowne with no lockes on, but her bare face, and hair only 
tied up in a knot behind; which is the comeliest dress that ever I saw 
her in to her advantage.”* And such was Mrs. Knipp, the actress, of 
whom nothing more is known than Pepys has set down, and Brown 
insinuated—if he really meant Mrs. Knipp, or if his insinuation had 
any meaning at all. 

Amongst the most remarkable taverns was one kept by a Quaker in 
Finch Lane, and frequented almost exclusively by persons of the same 
fraternity. The Quakers opened their hearts, under the Restoration, 
to a little social intercourse, and became such excellent judges of wine, 
that this establishment to which they resorted was noted for the rare 
quality of its liquors. But the most striking attribute of the house 
was the dreary melancholy that pervaded it. Utterly unlike all the other 
taverns, this hostelrie was as still as the grave; the visitors moved 
about in silence, or sat like spectres over their glasses. Hilarity was out 
of the question; nobody spoke, except by whispers, or in hushed voices, 
in a corner of the room; discussion was prohibited; outward signs or 
expressions of enjoyment there were none, except in the watering of 
the eyes or the mantling colour of the cheeks; a sad and profound 
gravity spread over the assembled guests; even the drawers glided 
through the room with the solemn air of phantoms; and the whole 
company seemed to be awaiting the visitation of the spirit to unlock 
their tongues and the fountains of gaiety in their brains, so plentifully 
supplied by their noiseless potations. 

A coarse writer, who was certainly no Quaker, gives a curious de- 
scription of the interior. “‘ We found all things,” he observes, “‘ as silent 
as the mourning attendance at a rich man’s funeral; no ringing of bar- 
bell or bawling of drawers, but a general hush kept up through the 
whole family, as a warning to all tipplers, at their entrance, how they 
made a noise. . . . In the entry, we met two or three blushing saints, 
who had been holding forth so long over their glass, that had it not been 
for their flapping umbrellas, puritanical coats, and diminutive cravats, 
shaped like the rose of a parson’s hat-band, I should have taken them, 
by their scarlet faces, to be good Christians. They passed us as 
om mle and as stiff as so many figures in a raree-show.... A 

looking drawer, disguised in a sober garb, shewed us into the 
kitchen, cc lage aye a were desirous of being in ; several of 
Father Ramsey's slouching disciples sat hovering over their half-pints, 


* Memoirs, iii, 326. 
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like so many coy gossips over their quarterns of brandy, as if they 
were afraid anybody should see them.”* 

This custom of sitting in the kitchen became very common amongst 
the commoner sort of people, in later years, when the squabbles 
between the high church and the low church parties entangled almost 
everybody in angry disputes. The kitchen seems to have been selected 
partly for its warmth and coziness, but chiefly for its freedom of access. 
Contentions of the fiercest kind used to take place upon some of these 
occasions, frequently ending in a desperate affray, in which pokers, 
tongs, and pans, to say nothing of drawn swords, might be seen flying 
about the heads of the combatants like hail-stones. The custom is 
thus alluded to by Ward:— 


“ Each tavern kitchen, where old sots 
Were used to nod, o’er half-pint pots, 
And amicably chat together, 

About the wars, or else the weather, 
Grew now as noisy to the full, 
As Billingsgate, or Hockley Hole.” 


The Crown, at Duck Lane End, was a tavern of great extent and 
in high repute. It had one room of magnificent dimensions, the walls 
of which were painted with classical and mythological subjects by 
Fuller, a famous artist of that day, who also painted, in like manner, 
the Mitre, in Fenchurch Street, and several other taverns. This was 
a very general practice, and was probably brought into fashion by the 
King, under whose auspices the prolific hand of Verrio was put into 
requisition in the chambers of Windsor Castle. Verrio, who was a 
Neapolitan by birth, had an extraordinary genius for clouds, draperies, 
and lusty divinities floating in a profusion of ultra-marine on lofty 
ceilings and the walls of staircases. He had a facility of pencil equal 
to the expanse of his surface, and would cover a room with Neptunes 
and Tritons, Junos, Cupids, and Floras, before another artist could 
make up his mind about the treatment of his subject. This was 
exactly the man for Charles II. ; a man without any conscience or 
imagination in his art, of a bold and luscious taste, but feeble in in- 
vention, and always mistaking extent and magnitude of design for 
grandeur of conception. No man knew how to manage the King 
better than Verrio. He lived as openly and as impudently as his 
Majesty himself, had a free lodging at the end of the Park, where 
Carlton House used to-stand; obtained, in addition to his other emolu- 
ments, the appointment of master-gardener; and contrived to wring 
out of the treasury nearly 7000/. for his chamber-paintings at Windsor. 
Tickell gives an admirable idea of his style in the couplet-— 


“ Such art as this adorns your Lowther’s hall, 
Where feasting gods carouse upon the wall.” 


Verrio outlived the Stuarts, and died a pensioner on the bounty of 
Queen Anne, who had the magnanimity to allow him 200/. a-year, 


* London Spy. Ned Ward, the author of this work, was born in the year of 
the Restoration, and died in the reign of Queen Anne. His deseriptions pr 
belong to the change of manners brought in by Charles II. He was a by 
trade, and his ribald writings had a great sale in the Colonies. Hence - 

“* Nor sail with Ward to ape-and-monkey climes.” 


t Vulgus Britannicus—a miserable a of Hudibras. 
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when his sight decayed and he could no longer call up florid visions 
of a corpulent mythology. 

Fuller attempted greater things than Verrio, and failed more honour- 
ably. He had the ambition of an historical painter, but was excellent 
only at taking likenesses. Some of his portraits were considered master- 
pieces, in their way, but they had the vulgar fault of being merely 
literal resemblances. ‘There was no grace, no ideality in his heads. 
They were strict copies, and owed nothing to the poetry of touch. He 
painted altar-pieces at Oxford, which conspicuously revealed his defi- 
ciences. As aroom-painter, he enjoyed, alittle lower down in the scale, 
as great a reputation as Verrio. Horace Walpole has taken the trouble 
to enter into some details concerning the designs on the panels of 
the great room at the Mitre, which was one of the principal of the 
many taverns Fuller embellished in this way. The figures, he says, 
were as large as life. ‘There was a Venus, a Satyr, and a sleeping 
Cupid—then a boy riding a goat, and another fallen down—over the 
chimney. This was the sort of subject in which he, in common with 
all painters of that class, excelled; and accordingly Vertue pronounced 
it to be the best part of the whole performance. In addition to these, 
there was Saturn devouring a child, Mercury, Minerva, Diana, Apollo 
—Bacchus, Ceres, and Venus, embracing—a young Silenus tumbled 
down, and holding a goblet into which a boy was pouring wine—the 
Seasons between the windows—and two angels on the ceiling holding 
a mitre, the sign of the house!* This description will afford a very 
clear notion of the nature of the panel-paintings in the taverns. The 
subjects were all of this kind—extravagant, allegorical, raw, and 
flushed with colour. ‘The two angels supporting the mitre are 
strikingly characteristic of the whole school. The genius of fustian 
and commonplace could scarcely descend much lower. 

These paintings, nevertheless, were much esteemed in their day. 
They gave a tone of costliness to the houses of entertainment into 
which they were introduced, and formed an important attraction in the 
flash establishments of all kinds in different parts of the town. 





PERSONS WHO HAVE A PROPENSITY FOR SETTLING. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 


“ I am settled; and bend u 
Each corporal agent ”" Macbeth. 








In every city known to civilization, there is amongst the natives a 
whimsical species of Serrter. A certain resemblance to them all 
may be seen in the lively lineaments of Mrs. Frisk, of Bayswater ; 
and Mrs. Frisk’s lineaments are to be seen in the features of her con- 
versation. 

“So glad to see you! So kind of you to come and find us out! 
But who told you we had removed? Yes, I know; you heard it at 
Hounslow, and of course were much surprised. Why, it’s true, we did 
take that house for a long term, and at the period of your visit there, 
we had not the most distant notion of ever quitting it, except for the 


* Anecdotes of Painting. 
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family vault, where places for two will be kept for us until we finally 
settle. But our plan of furnishing and fitting up was, in consequence, 
of such a solid character—our alterations were so extensive, and the 
additions to them so necessary and multifarious—that really at the end 
of a few months, when we found that the stone-masons and upholsterers 
positively would not go, why we were obliged, that’s all. Or else, we 
certainly did mean at Hounslow s 

Here Mrs. Frisk’s visitor informs her that it was not at Hounslow 
at all, but at Tooting, that he heard of their last break-up ’ 

Oh, at Tooting! true, very true. Yes, you would of course hear 
of us at Tooting. To tell you the truth, when we left Hounslow, we 
thought of stopping there a long time, perhaps for life; and so we took 
a place that gave us a permanent. interest in the neighbourhood, and 
quite wished that we had settled there at first, in the time of 
Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, and all that ; but after we had snugly 
seated ourselves, in a house which we had absolutely fallen in love with 
for its antiquity, and which we accordingly modernized in a delightful 
manner, beginning to feel at last what it really was to live, it turned 
out that we had never asked ourselves the question—‘* Who could live 
at Tooting? And so, we came here to settle. Congratulate us on 
being nearly to rights!” 

Do no such thing. If you congratulate Mrs. Frisk on being nearly 
to rights, you assuredly give her notice to quit. Settle at Bayswater! 
Why, she'll be Mrs. Frisk, of Bow, in a fortnight ; and six months 
afterwards, walking along Bond-street, you will be not much surprised 
on glancing up at an opposite window, to see a lively face and a beau- 
tiful white hand eagerly beckoning you to come across and knock. 
There, sure enough, you will perceive the ever-moving yet ever-merry 
Mrs. Frisk, with a frank welcome for you, and a ready explanation. 

“Why, really, just as we had sat comfortably down in Bow Villa, 
quite steady and secure, and as much fixtures as ever the stoves were 
that we had taken of the last tenant and pulled down, there came a 
thousand disagreeables. Not a soul had ever whispered to us that 
Bow lies east of Temple Bar! However, there was nothing to regret; 
for we thus secured a capital opportunity of settling here in perma- 
nent lodgings. Nice rooms these!” 

You had better accept this invitation, and by looking around at 
once, qualify yourself to say “ Very,” in reply to Mrs. Frisk ; for it is 
a thousand chances to one if you ever have another opportunity of 
reporting upon the niceness of those apartments. ‘The Frisks will, in 
all probability, have shot out of that first floor, before you could write 
“ To let, furnished,” on a sheet of foolscap. 

But whither will the Frisks fly? In what quarter of the town, 
what unpenetrated corner of the rustic world, will they next settle? 
In what commodious mansion or eligible apartments will their wander- 
ing spirits find an eternal home—from Lady-day to Midsummer! 
Direct us, if you can, to that everlasting abiding-place which they 
mean to secure for the quarter terminating at Michaelmas! It were 
impossible; and the “ where” is of no moment. 

All that we can be sure of is, that “in one stay” they will never 
continue for two quarters, their occupancy being indeed but as one go. 
Their oldest friend and most constant visitor never caught them twice 


in the same residence. Your dinner-capd’ is despatched from one 
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house, and you dine in another. As soon as they have had a com- 
munication with the landlord, their tenancy ceases. They furnish 
houses, as funerals are furnished, with a view to the “last home” 
—on which, however, they turn their backs the instant the ceremony 
of settling is performed. 

They are continually nailing their colours to the mast, and yet they 
strike as regularly as a good clock,—which scarcely gives warning 
more often than they do, and never stops. They take a house with 
the long hand, and surrender it with the short hand. 

They cry “quarter” directly the engagement with the landlord 
begins, and find other quarters when they have stayed with him one. 
Their roving propensity plays the part of overseer, and passes them 
from parish to parish. They may come and take legal possession of 
the house next door, the very next to your own, but you will hardly 
have time, unless you rise early on the following morning, to call them © 
your fellow-parishoners. Your new neighbours are as people whisked 
past the end of your garden in a railway carriage. The houses appa- 
rently best suited to them are the little tenements which go upon 
wheels—but then these are apt to settle, in a rut. 

The Frisks are not only birds of passage, but they seem to have the 
privilege of being in two places at once—in town and country, east 
and west. House-agents and auctioneers are their attendant sprites, 
in their restless and eager dance after the domesticities. Their life is 
a coming-in and a going-out. ‘Their home is the space, whatever it 
may happen to measure, between one desirable residence for a small 
family and another. They never reach their promised settlement— 
they are always marching in the rear, with their goods in the van. 

e records of insolvency introduce us often enough to more vicious 
examples of this homelessness amidst many homes ;—as we read in the 
newspapers of wanderings more astonishing than Arab’s, Jew’s, or 
gipsy’s, all performed within a couple of years or so, by one Alfred 
Bolt, formerly of Crutched-friars, in the city of London; then of the 
Mills, Derbyshire; afterwards of Dolphin-cottage, Conch-place, Rams- 
gate; next of No. 11, Smoke-street, Birmingham; since of Jermyn- 
street, St. James; also of Paradise-terrace, Camden-town; likewise of 
No. 5, Crack-row, Brompton; afterwards of Amsterdam and Boulogne; 
then of the Rye-house, Leatherhead, in the county of Surrey; and since 
of sundry other places which it would occupy a long hour to search 
out in gazetteers and directories. 

At each of these many and various places of abode, Mr. Alfred 


Bolt, when he took up his residence, announced beyond all question 


that he intended to settle; but a destiny (so he is pleased to call it) as 
relentless as the restless will and fantastic love of change which cha- 
racterize the Frisk family, pursues him to his new domicile, and forth- 
with drives him out before he has time to give legal warning, to read 
over one single paragraph of the laws affecting landlord and tenant, to 
count out a half-year’s rent, or to bestow a patriotic thought upon the 
tax-collector. 
The Frisks fly invariably by day; Mr. Alfred Bolt, generally by 
night. Mrs. F. (for the lady is the prime mover) is famous for dis- 
covering, the moment she is safely housed, that every habitation is 
uninhabitable; there are too many rooms, or not enough; they are too 
small, or the reverse: the sleeping-apartment is not snug, or the last 
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oceupant died in it; the morning sun is upon the house, or the evening 
sun, or there is no sun; there are sad draughts, or else smoky chim- 
neys; the pantry is objectionable, er the drawing-room paper is pale 
green; there are quantities of large ugly closets, or there is not a place 
in the whole house to shut a mouse in ; there is a hateful wilderness 
of a garden, or not ground enough to grow a daisy; the spot is too 
retired, or too much bricked up; there is nobody living within half a 
mile, or there are unpleasant neighbours opposite; the place is not 
situate at a convenient distance, or it is—which makes it inconvenient. 
In fine, the only step that Mrs. Frisk, having taken her new house, 
can now take towards settling, is to step and settle with the landlord. 

Alas! for Mr. Alfred Bolt, who flies away in the dark, avoiding 
even the dim and distant glimpses of the moon—he has no chance of 
seeing his landlord in his flight; and so, without coming to a settlement, 
goes elsewhere to settle. But he is again off, and then he is off again. 
‘The spur of the law now comes in terrible aid of his other necessities; 
and like a counsel learned in it, it is his business “‘ to move” daily, 
that he may daily live—* to live, and move, and have his being.” 


“ He runs, and as he runs, for ever would run on,”— 


if it were not a part of what he still calls his destiny, to be brought at 
length to a stand-still in that court, whose records have furnished us 
with his name and addresses. That he should make his appearance 
there now and then in the course of his flight, he esteems to be a 
settled thing. When there in reality, he feels unusually confident 
that his affairs must be brought to a settlement, but he by no means 
considers himself, yet, as thoroughly and completely settled. Not 
until he has run through another, and yet another edition of his 
moving career—not until the judge has passed sentence upon him for 
an ingenious combination of forgeries and impostures—not until he 
has terminated his last tour of society, and taken up his residence in 
the penal settlements for life, does he pass sentence upon himself and 
cry, “I’m settled—regularly settled!” His name, perhaps, passes 


into a ballad, which, for a brief space, cleaves the general ear with 
horrid song; and thus 


“ He lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 


But the propensity for settling is not merely exhibited in a restless 
life ending in the back-settlements; not simply in the expensive love 
of change, whose every movement creates a long bill that threatens 
to be a settler ; it is seen perpetually in every-day life, manifested in 
a thorough-going and unconquerable disposition to dabble in other 
people’s affairs, to adjust everybody’s difficulties, and to manage the 
private business of all the world. 

People who have a propensity for settling may be very amusing 
acquaintances while they confine their operations to their own matters, 
but they are rather dangerous when you allow them to interfere in 
yours. Yet every reader must have met half-a-dozen of them in his 
social pilgrimage, each with his free, handsome offer—* My dear sir, 
leave all that to me, I’ll settle that for you.” 


Whatever your perplexity may be, they will undertake to loose 
the Gordian knot of it with ease. Whatever the affair in hand, they 
happen to have a peculiar turn—a naturaLeptitude that all the town ac- 
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knowledges to be perfectly extraordinary—for managing just that parti- 
cular kind of business above all other things in the world. If you chance 
to have a little delicate dispute in agitation, some “ very pretty quarrel,” 
that, as it — will hardly bear the very lightest breath of foreign 
intervention, they are ready to make oath that they were born on pur- 
pose, yes, that they came into the world expressly on purpose to have 
the pleasure of settling it for you. 

The trouble they will take is quite equal to anything they could 
possibly encounter were they principals instead of seconds in the 
affair. They call and consult in this quarter—they open an alarming 
and portentous correspondence in that—revive questions that were 
set at rest, and entangle persons who had no concern in the matter— 
swell the molehill into a mountain, and let loose the wild and rapid 
waters of strife in every direction; then, with an air of triumph, when 
they have thrown everything into inextricable confusion, with the 
billows heaving beneath you, and a whirlwind raging around, they 
communicate the pleasing news that they have settled everything to 
your entire satisfaction. 

The propensity for settling, which is so sure to begin operations 
with such a violent determination to unsettle, is illustrated in the 
story of that invaluable servant, who, when his master said—‘“ John, 
you have not shaken that bottle of port, have you?” promptly replied, 
“No, sir, but I will,”—shaking it, at the same instant, with the utmost 
industry and zeal. John knew as well as possible that the wine would 
be quite right when it had settled. 

That clever butler ought forthwith to enter into the service of the 
celebrated Mr. Jonathan Buzz—a clever gentleman, who is as well 
known in the great metropolis, as a bee in his hive. Mr. Buzz is 
flying for ever about London, where he insists that he has for ever 
settled. 

He this morning settled himself in my arm-chair, and merely because 
I ventured to ask him which of two capital mottoes I should affix to 
chapter eleven, volume three, of a novel I am writing, he has settled 
the point, that there shall be no mottoes introduced at all—the arrange- 
ment of chapters is to be given up, the historical events are to be re- 
formed in the mould of romance, the fictitious parts of the story 
omitted, and the whole work turned into a tragedy. He considers its 
production at one of the patent theatres next season as a settled thing. 
That both establishments are blessings to the public and destined to 
prosper, he believes to be a thing settled. 

Mr. Buzz is not married, for he never could get over a difficulty 
about settlements ; but he is ever most generously anxious—most 
alarmingly willing—to settle the preliminaries for all his ten thousand 
single friends and acquaintances. Whatever appears to him desirable 
for other people to do, Mr. Buzz immediately settles as a thing to be 
done. 

When he finds in the same room two persons equally well-known 
to him, he first introduces them, and then, having taken the simple 
precaution to ascertain that they are of opposite sexes, unmarried, and 
much of an age, he settles the match. The sum of ten thousand 
pounds is to be settled on the lady—the carriage to be yellow with a 
pair of greys—the house, 76, Cork-street-—six months in London, 
and two at the sea, annually—St. George’s to be the church, and the 
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eldest son’s name to be William—all this he at once settles. Buzz 
himself could supply many more particulars ; he is at first in doubt, 
perhaps, whether there shall be a box at the Opera, but he afterwards 
settles that there shall. 

You need not, provided you have the advantage of Mr. Buzz’s 
acquaintance, take the smallest trouble to consider how you shall pass 
your summer. Buzz will settle whether it is better that you should 
go to Herne Bay or to Hastings. You may have a notion about the 
Lakes; but Buzz settles, upon the spot, that you are to start for Amster- 
dam, or to pay a visit to Vienna. You are to go to this place via that 
place, spend exactly five days and ten hours in such a city, and return 
in one particular steamer and no other—you must lodge at one 
especial inn, and you will have to drink certain wines that are named 
to you—all that is settled. 

There is but one way in which you can be comfortable, and of 
course it happens that the one way is exactly that way in which alone 
Buzz settles that you can be comfortable. 

«‘ Say no more,” he observes, in a tone that plainly says—‘“ Now to 
conclude,”-—“ say no more, I’ve settled it all !” 

The same with your day, if you encounter him in the morning, 
and with your night, if you meet him at eve. Only drop a hint as to 
what you were thinking of doing, or whither you were thinking of 
going, and Buzz in a single second will settle where you shall dine, 
and what you shall have—which street you shall turn up, what singer 
you shall go to hear—and whether you shall have two games at 
billiards or four. 

“ T have an idea of the French play to-night,” you may remark; “ I 
think I should prefer that.” 

“No, no, no,” is the decisive reply; “now don’t say another word 
—Astley’s—it’s all settled. Cab!” And here, perhaps, the waiter 
brings in the bill, which, as Buzz is in advance, you stay behind for a 
minute or two to settle. 

No bee ever drew sweets from the flower on which he settled, as 
Buzz’s brain extracts food from your affairs when it essays to settle 
them. The greater is his bliss the more he manages your business; 
and the less business he has with it, the more fervent is his zeal. In 
small matters he is abundantly authoritative (‘Have Sherry, don’t 
have Madeira—come, now, that’s settled”——“ Go to Putney, don’t go 
to Fulham—come, I’ve settled it so”); but as the affair rises in im- 
portance the arbitrary tone deepens, and the decision is without 
appeal. 

He is resolved to settle everything concerning you, except your ac- 
counts. He settles whether you are to fight out your lawsuit to the 
end, or whether it is to be settled by arbitration, On whom you are 
to settle your estate, is a point he professes to settle. He settles the 
terms of your will, and possibly he might settle your family if you 
were to appoint him executor. 

Another class of persons amongst whom the propensity to settle is 
strongly developed, though in a manner widely different, is very fairly 
represented by a descendant of the ancient Foresights, whose acquain- 
tance we have the happiness to possess. Foresight, like all his fellow- 
dreamers of a sanguine temperament, settles everything, firmly and 
irrevocably as Mede and Persian law, by» anticipation. He does 
not pretend to the adjustment of mattesS by practical meddling and 
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interference—he never affects the personal management of affairs not 
his own—he merely “ settles everything in his own mind.” 

Shew him a blade of grass, and he can see a rich meadow, with 
cattle grazing—a drop of water, and the Nile rises before his vision. 
Read him a prologue, and he will tell you all about the play—he 
“knows how it will be,” he “ has settled it all in his own mind,” — 
Tom will be sure to marry Harriet, Sir Jonas will take poison, and 
Tricksy will be sent to jail,—of course! 

Invite him to a dinner or a dance, and he will make out a 
list of the company before he goes—the Gubbinses, MacSwills, and 
O’Cracks, will all be there—the Misses Grants will be in blue, and 
Lady Blanch in white,— it’s as good as settled. He settles in his own 
mind what he shall say to Dobson, if he have an opportunity; and 
means, if fortune favour him, to whisper a certain tender secret ‘into 
the ear of Mrs. Archer. 

And although not one of these, or of fifty other personages, does he 
meet there—although, in that room-full of strangers, there is no possi- 
bility of realizing any one of his anticipations—the failure does not 
prevent him from settling the relationship and the professions of scores 
of the unknown who surround him. He assigns one man to the stock- 
exchange, and another to the law,—at a single look. The fat lady 
and her thin companion are aunt and niece, but the four young ladies 
in book-muslin, who are all so wonderfully like one another, are not re- 
lated at all. The person in a blue coat and gilt buttons is brother to 
the second husband of the lively dame who hangs on his arm; and 
her sister in peach-colour is to marry the man in the purple stock. 

Never lose time or temper in an endeavour to convince him that 
there is a slight chance of his being mistaken in one or two par- 
ticulars—for it will be fruitless. You might as well attempt to stop 
Mrs. Frisk at Bayswater; to keep Mr. Bolt out of the back-settle- 
ments; or to prevent Mr. Buzz from settling all your little arrange- 
ments. You might as well attempt to reason Foresight out of his 
own identity, as to preach the bare possibility of error to him. He 
knows how it will all be! he has settled the thing in his mind! When 
he discovers, if he ever should, that he was ridiculously wrong in 
every conviction, he complains that all his associations are unsettled, 
and he proceeds to weave another web of guesses, destined to a 
similar end, elsewhere. 

He settles, in the morning, that the conversazione at night will be 
brilliantly attended by numbers of the scientific, and he finds nebody 
there but Professors Jabber and Mumble; while he is extremely re- 
luctant to go to another party, because he had settled that it would be 
monstrously dull—yet he has the bitter mortification of finding himself 
wonderfully edified and delighted, when he gets there. 

Wited che trip ¢o Richmend was planned, last week, he settled that 
himself and the other seven were to dine at the Star, ramble in the 
Park, row up to Twickenham, and return te Westminster by eight; 
but he did not calculate that the steamer which ran them down — 
prove such a settler—that the last accounts of all his 
would so soon be brought in for final settlement. The shock has 
threatened to unsettle poor Foresight’s wits; but sparing these, it 
cannot fail to aid in curing him of his leading habit—that of settling 
everything with too much confidence beforehand. 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE VAUDOIS.* 


Nor unworthily associated with that noble sonnet of Milton’s, “On 
the Massacre in Piedmont,” prefixed to the work, is the tale here 
written by an unknown hand; and as, according to the Vaudois motto, 
Lux lucet in tenebris, so will the fair and bright reputation, which the 
story thus told so well deserves to win, shine out of the obscurity in 
which its accomplished but nameless author is involved. These are 
called first endeavours; they are more than promising—they are suc- 
cessful. That the work is by a woman’s hand, we detect abundant 
indications; and thus we may speedily look to see another honourable 
name added to a most rightfully honoured and brilliant list. 

And most worthy to be thus illustrated is the history of that re- 
markable people, the Vaudois; a people who esteem themselves, with 
an unwavering faith, to be the remnant of the true church, and who 
profess to read in the annals of their own history the accomplishment 
of the scriptural prophecies of part of the Revelations. They profess, 
moreover, so we learn from Boyer, to have first received the tenets of 
their belief from the inspired lips of St. Paul himself, who is supposed 
to have visited Spain from Italy, and going thither by land, must have 
passed through the Piedmontese valleys. ‘This primitive sect, from 
that early day to the present hour, have kept free from the worldly 
licentiousness and corruption of other sects; and they retain proofs, in 
treatises still extant, of their disowning the errors of the Romish 
church, so far back as the ninth century. 

Their extraordinary and repeated sufferings and persecutions have 
rendered their virtues and their heroism well known. ‘They endured 
thirty-three different wars, yet maintained their position in their 
valleys, the inheritance of their forefathers, till formally expelled by 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, in 1686. 

With the wondrous tale of the horrors of their captivity, of their 
incredible deliverances and escapes, there is here interwoven a story of 
such true love and fidelity, of such strong affection and unworldly 
piety, such astonishing strength and pitiable weakness in woman, as 
seemed to demand a woman’s heart indeed, but a man’s hand, to write. 

Just prior to the time mentioned, Henri Arnaud, whose name, as 
pastor and chief, every biographer has delighted to honour, was the 
guardian of a pure and beautiful maiden, Anima di Solara, whose 
father, a Vaudois noble, had married (the first instance of such an 
alliance) a daughter of the church of Rome. ‘The parents died, and 
the Catholic relations of the young girl demanded her at the hands of 
Henri. From his doting heart, and from the presence of a young 
hero-huntsman, Walter Durand, to whom she was to be united, she 
was now torn ; and amidst the brilliant court of Paris, she sighed for 
the fresh air and the joyous sun—she thought tenderly of her mountain 
home and her native valley of An 

But the most insidious and seductive arts were employed to win her 
from such dreams ; her friend and pastor, the very place of her birth, 
were never to be mentioned; the accursed and despised Vaudois 


* The Pastor Chief; or, the Escape of the Vaudois. A Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. 3 vols. 
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(amongst them he whose soul yearned for her in absence) were to 
be blotted from remembrance; and, at length, when Louis XIV. 
hoped she had become a convert to “ our holy church,” and her zealous 
relation assented because Anima could not utter a word—when the 
King, marking her change of colour, questioned her more severely, 
and shewed himself determined to crush every symptom of dissent and 
sectarianism in his court—she, alas! could only reply by a marble 
paleness, by a deep blush, and then by a scarcely audible assent. 

Then conscience reminded her, as they passed on, that “in that 
whisper and that blush she had sacrificed her faith to her Maker 
to the fear of her king.” And when afterwards they prevailed upon 
her to wear a brilliant trinket of her mother’s, a diamond cross, symbol 
of the sufferings of a Saviour adored by Catholic and Protestant, she 
felt, as the golden chain was clasped upon her neck, that they were 
rivetting round her the fetters of the church of Rome. 

Other influences were tried ; and a suitor, young, handsome, noble, 
wooed her in impassioned addresses. She remembered, however, that 
his father had been the great persecutor of her beloved Vaudois, and 
for a time she was firm; but the seeds of vanity and ambition had 
been sown in her mind, the contagion of the court was around and 
within her, and to escape the Catholic convent, she took the hand of 
the Catholic lord. She was Marchioness di Pianezza. 

In the meantime, the pastor she had left, the lover she had parted 
from for ever, were engaged in the most perilous and awful duties 
enjoined them by religion and patriotism. Oppressive orders from 
Savoy had been disobeyed throughout the valleys, and all were com- 
manded to leave their homes within three days, to wander defenceless 
to a strange land, or to be expelled at the point of the sword. Weak as 
they were, they resolved to raise the war-cry—and who was its great 
encourager ?—the young and delicate but all powerful inspirer of the 
Vaudois, Marie, the daughter of Henri Arnaud, the almost sister of 
that converted Anima, for whom the noble heart of Durand yet beat 
with the most fervent passion; while for him, in a hushed and solemn 
secrecy, with a depth only equalled by the delicacy of its devotion, the 
bruised heart of Marie ached ceaselessly, and burned as though the 
springs of life itself were drying up within her bosom. 

Driven from their homes, it was Marie who kindled in them 

e to encounter the untried perils of the Alpine path, and to go 
to Switzerland. She led them, famished and frozen, to Geneva, and 
in irresistible accents of piety and patriotism—of filial love and 
Christian daring—she addressed the Syndics. Truth and eloquence 
like hers melted the hearts of the Swiss, and her father’s miserable: 
flock were sheltered. But others, their friends, were yet more 
miserable,—captives, under the most frightful privations and afflictions,. 
in the dungeons of La Tour. Could Marie, by the sacrifice of her 
life, a thousand times over, relieve them? A noble Swiss, Ernest Count 
de Grafenried, became passionately enamoured of her; and to secure a 
path to her affections, he undertook to plead in their behalf. He gave her 
hopes, and asked for love;—but her look, her few words, doomed him 
to blank despair. What a pang did his inadvertent words awaken in 
her heart, when he, ignorant of her secret, said—‘“ Could you but 
know the agony of unrequited love!” That agony indeed was hers. 
Ernest promoted her cause, and Marie and her father obtained 
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audiences of Victor of Savoy. The Prince, a compound character, 
full of interest (and drawn with remarkable powers of discrimination 
in this work), was strangely wrought upon by Marie, to whom—his 
rank being unknown to her—he presented a ring, which, in any hour 
of emergency, would secure assistance. ‘The captives were released. 
But the French King interposed; the good intentions of Victor became 
as air; even the friendly Swiss were wrought upon by power; and 
once more the remnant must wander. 

Time elapsed, dangers and persecution pursued them. Ernest, led 
by hopeless love and a noble nature, had followed the fortunes of the 
Vaudois, and was daily by the side of Marie,—her heart all the time 
was wandering with Durand, their gallant leader, himself a prey to 
cureless sorrow, in the remembrance of the convert, Anima. At 
length, believing the object of her secret passion to be slain, Marie 
promised to become the wife of Ernest, when they should arrive—if 
ever they should!—in the valley of Angrogna. It was well for him 
that he died—better for both! 

The Vaudois, performing miracles of valour, had advanced through 
unheard-of difficulties, steadily undismayed by the armies both of 
France and Savoy, when a great force was sent against them, under 
the command of Pianezza, the haughty husband of the now-miserable 
Anima. The Marquis carried her with him to his castle at Del Tor. 
There the Vaudois, now strong in their successes, meditated a sur- 
prise; and Durand, restored and triumphant, trembled for the safety, 
the life of Anima, which he might not be able to save. He confided 
to the racked and desolate breast of Marie herself the story of his 
sufferings and his love; and for his sake, afflicted in soul as she was, 
by the story of his passion for another, she offered to bear a missive to 
the mistress of Del ‘Tor, warning her of her danger. 

Heedless of every risk, she went forth secretly and in disguise. 
From a princely banquet given by the Marquis to his officers, the lady 
had passed to her own apartment, and in the dusk of evening was 
ruminating upon the wretched present and the well-remembered past, 
murmuring, “ /fe has never loved me—never loved me as Durand 
did!” when a rustling was heard amidst the ivy round the casement, 
and a slight figure, in disguising drapery, sprang into the room. A 
sharp scream from Anima—and then the recognition of the true, the 
innocent, the beloved, but deserted Marie !—‘“ Marie! Marie Ar- 
naud!” 

But there was barely time for a few hurried ejaculations, ere—just 
as Marie’s hand was extending the packet in which Durand had traced 
some hasty lines, which were alike to save or to endanger two lives so 
dear—the tramp of many feet was heard in the adjoining saloon, 
and the jealous husband rushed, with his friends, into the presence of 
his Vaudois bride. The scream, the visitor, the fatal paper, which he 
instantly conceived to be associated with his own disgrace and his 
wife’s perfidy, inflamed him to fury. Fearful violence ensued, but 
Marie’s courage succeeded in burning the paper; and as Anima dropped 
upon the floor, her preserver was borne to the deepest dungeon of the 
castle. By the early beams of the morning sun, the Marquis and his 
force set out upon their expedition against the Vaudois, while Marie 
was conveyed, a close prisoner, to Turin—as a spy from the Vaudois, 
detected in the private apartments of the chateau—one, of whom 
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might be made a strong example, to strike terror into the hearts of 
her people. 

She was carried before the council, and arraigned of high treason and 
rebellion against her lawful sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, of professing 
heretical opinions, and of concealing important information. What 
could she plead but her innocence of the evil design imputed to her? 
What could she feel but that all those dearest to her, they and their 
holy cause, must inevitably be lost, if the contents of that paper, in 
which Durand had informed Anima of all their plans of operation, 
should be forced from her lips. 

Every form of command to extort confession having been tried in vain 
—poor Marie thought she had but to die to keep her secret—the rack 
was shewn to her. An ashen hue stole over her beautiful countenance, a 
convulsive shudder shook her frame—but not a word escaped, and her 
whole heart and soul were wrapped in prayer for help to endure. In 
a niche near the awful engine of torture and death, appeared a beauti- 
fully-carved ivory representation of the last agonies of the crucifixion. 

“ Strange contrast! the image of that wondrous act of love in a 
spot where all around breathed the tokens of such opposite passions 
in those for whom that holy sacrifice was consummated!” 

She was !ed to the wheel, brought back, and allowed to reconsider. 
Again she took refuge in prayer, and again the guards approached, 
warned, by a sullen bell, to fulfil their cruel office. At that dread 
moment, a thought flashed across her mind. She had a friend at 
Victor’s court—and she held aloft the glittering signet which Victor 
himself had given her in a former hour. The proceedings were at once 
stayed. 

oe hour’s terrible suspense and anguish ensued; and then, as she 
stood beside the horrid wheel, and was told that the Duke himself had 
arrived, she beheld, through the mist which was before her eyes, even 
in the royal person who sat there in all his fearful power over life and 
death, the actual friend whom she had only counted on as a mediator. 
Ere she fell prostrate, she felt that she was saved. 

Victor, whose best feelings were but ill-regulated, and who, to many 
generous qualities, added a thousand faults, had saved Marie only to 
persecute her with the outpourings of a frantic passion with which she 
had inspired him. At the former interview the seeds were doubtless 
sown, and the conquest which her beauty might have commenced, her 
greatness of soul and innate nobility had completed. He appealed to 
her gratitude, which she gave devotedly—he asked for love, and she 
said she was ready to die. 

When he approached her irreverently, her eye and voice assumed a 
sovereign command, and Victor shrunk back awed by her supernatural 
calmness. He sued to her as the humblest subject sues. He pro- 
mised to her father, to her countrymen, a deed, granting to them 
possession of their peaceful valleys, the free exercise of their religion. 
He left her to ruminate, to decide. 

Meanwhile came Anima, the now widowed Anima, into Victor's 
presence. Her husband had been slain; and she the admired and the 
worshipped of catholic courts, came to abjure her adopted faith, and to 
profess herself again a Vaudois in heart and in name. By Victor’s 
leave, she repaired to Marie’s arms and was forgiven—forgiven all. 
Up to this moment, Marie, perhaps, had never felt that she was 
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hopelessly, eternally, separated from Durand—now, now indeed she 
was. 

And then again came Victor. His wavering and irresolute nature 
had wrought itself up to a great resolve. He came to offer her no 
disgrace, no dubious situation, but an honourable though private mar- 
riage. -A deep blush of shame crimsoned the pure forehead of Marie. 

“ A secret marriage! a borrowed name! this to me, my liege?” 

Her appeal to him as a parent, as a prince, was addressed to every 
better feeling of his heart, every higher principle of his character; and 
as the Duke listened, admiration and respect stifled every other emo- 
tion. An affecting conference ensued—Marie was to return to her 
home, and her happy countrymen—and when she added that she went 
to confer happiness on two devoted hearts destined for each other from 
infancy, what wonder if she glanced mysteriously at the sacrifice to 
which her own crushed hopes testified. “‘ My liege, inquire no further 
into feelings none have a right to penetrate; and learn from me that 
the test of perfect love is, that it centres all its happiness in that of its 
object, and to promote that delights in self-renunciation!” And so left 
she the Duke affected alike with wonder and regret. 

Henri Arnaud lived to witness the announcement of peace on the 
part of Savoy, when his great spirit took its flight heavenward. The 
colour mounted in Marie’s cheek, and her voice trembled with emotion 
as she joined in the Vaudois vow, “ Faith to Savoy, long life to Victor 
Amadeus!” but a different feeling was in her heart when, by her 
father’s grave, she called Anima Walter’s bride. 

Marie, however, was yet to be summoned from her pensive condition 
into action. It was some years after, that the success of the French 
and the disasters of his troops drove Duke Victor into the valleys for 
safety—a fugitive, alone, with a price set upon his head. It was Marie 
who concealed him—concealed him even from Anima, her husband, 
and children. Beneath a store of half-dried flax, in a dark loft in the 
roof, the monarch lay hidden for days. We here turn to the book. 


“ Suddenly there was a confusion below, a noise which pierced even to his re- 
treat, the clash of arms, and a woman’s shriek, ‘The Duke thought of Marie, and 
he burned to fly to her rescue ; but he remembered his son, his darling son, whose 
inheritance depended on his safety, and with effort, he remained still. 

“ He could not doubt that they were his pursuers who had so rudely entered the 
dwelling, and who swore with horrid execrations to search every hole and corner 
of the valleys till they should find their prey. He heard them visit every nook, 
shake every door, and, at length, could discern their tramp on the very staircase 
which led to his place of concealment ; but his surprise, his horror, was indescrib- 
able at hearing Marie’s voice telling the way to the loft, and volunteering to be 
their guide. A thrill of mortification ran through his heart, and paralysed every 
nerve. This, then, thought he, is human nature: that she, the being in whose 
virtue he had so implicitly confided, whose character he so warmly admired, could 
not withstand Ta 2 but was about to betray him, defenceless, into the 
enemy’s power. Was existence worth having in such a faithless world? The 
thought passed rapidly through his mind, and with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
he was about to rush forward, careless of discovery, to spring on the foremost who 
should enter, and dearly sell the life he would not that a woman should deliver up; 
but he perceived that Marie herself drew near, and laying a strong hand upon his 
shoulder, detained him in his position. 

_ “* See,’ said she, ‘our store of flax; search, and satisfy yourselves that nought 
is hidden there.’ 

_ “ She raised pile after pile with a quiet composure, calculated to banish suspicion, 
interposing her person so dexterously between the Duke and the soldiers, that not 
a glimpse of him could be obtained; then, turning to the other side, invited them 
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to prosecute the search; seating herself, meantime, on the recumbent body of 
Victor with undaunted coolness. 

“*Sacre!’ said one of the men, ‘ there is nothing here ; not at least of flesh and 
blood, and if there be, this bayonet shall prove.’ He drew the weapon, but Marie 
shrunk not. He pierced the flax, once, twice, and the dim light concealed the 
death: like paleness which overspread her cheek. Again he thrust the weapon in, 
and this time not in vain; for, determined to prove the sincerity of her willingness 
to shed her blood in his defence, Marie so effectually screened the Duke, as to 
receive in her own person the wound intended for him; and the bayonet, as it was 
withdrawn, was crimsoned with her blood ; nevertheless, she neither shrieked nor 
groaned, but calmly said,— 

“* You have done valiantly ; you have pierced this harmless flax, and wounded 
a@ woman who aided your search. Go, boast of the deed!’ 

“She then attempted to rise, but sunk back exhausted; the other soldiers, 
charmed with her courage, and indignant at the unnecessary violence of their com- 
rade, took her part, and a quarrel ensued, in which the object of their visit was 
forgotten, and the party fought their way down the stairs.” 


Victor was saved, to sit, in after years, a powerful monarch on the 
throne of Sardinia. When the moment of deliverance came— 


“ With princely dignity he received Durand’s homage, gracefully recognised 
his still beautiful wife ; then, with a tenderer manner, turned to the couch where 
Marie lay, and leaning over her, whispered, ‘ My deliverer, my friend, is it thus 
you suffer for me? Oh, Marie! say, can I do nothing to reward your generous 
care—your noble self-sacrifice ?’ 

“ He bent closer to her, and added, * Will you not now return with me to Turin? 
—not now listen to the suit I dared to press before, and thus multiply the benefits 
I never can repay ?” 

“ Marie blushed deeply, but she unhesitatingly replied,— 

“ *Go, my sovereign, where the open path of glory invites you to tread, nor ask 
me to obscure its rays, by yielding to wishes which are not compatible with the 
interests of a great and glorious prince. Bear with you the conviction that the 
Vaudois have justified their faith ; and as for me, believe that the dearest reminis- 
cence of my life will be that I have been permitted to suffer in your cause.’ ” 


We leave unnoticed many admirable scenes at the Parisian court, 
in which the characters of Madame de Maintenon and Louvois are ably 
sketched; with numerous pictures of flight, heroism, and battle—of 
horrible persecution and lofty religious enthusiasm—alone sufficient to 
place the writer in a foremost rank. ‘The notes are especially interest- 
ing, and some very curious. The dedication of this work to Mr. 
Hughes, of Donnington Priory, is a compliment which such a writer 
must well know how to value. 





WHEN THY VOICE IS SINGING. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 
BY A. G. 


WuHen thy voice is singing 
Songs I wrote for thee, 

Let thy thoughts be winging, 
Birdlike, back to me. 


When thy supple finger 
Strikes the sounding key, 
Let one feeling linger 
Kind and true to me. 


When to music thrilling, 
Sorrow steals o’er thee, 

Let thine eyes be filling 
With a tear for me 
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King Eric and the Outlaws. From the Danish of Ingemann. B 
Jane Saatien Chapman. 3 vols. Longman.—A work of fiction whic 
carries us to Copenhagen, and lodges us among the old Danes—sons of 
the men who cut out such sharp work for our fathers —is, it must be 
confessed, at the least a literary novelty. ‘The most perfect and exquisite 
character, perhaps, in the drama of England—the greatest drama ever known 
to the world—is a Dane; and yet the English reader has been taught to 
fee] but little curiosity relative to the old writers, or the more recent litera- 
ture, of the land of the prince and scholar. The introducer of this romance 
remarks truly upon the singularity, that while a vivid appetite has been stimu- 
lated and gratified for Italian, Swedish, and German productions, while 
Spain's ancient ballads find an accomplished translator, and the rhymes and 
romances of many lands set countless pens flying, only a stray thought now 
and then has been turned to the books of a country so associated with Anglo- 
Saxon history. 

Of the distinguished Danish writers of the present day, M. Ingemann is 
one who, in a great degree, derives the spirit of his works from the ancient 
traditional lore of Scandinavia, whereof so little is known by the foreign reader. 
The heroic ballads, we here learn, have not only supplied much of the incident, 
but have also suggested the individual colouring of the historical portraits thus 

resented. ‘All the prominent characters introduced in this romance, from 

Xing Eric himself down to Morten the cook, are historical, and enacted 
scarcely less romantic parts in the drama of real life than those assigned them 
by M. patsy Assuredly they had no quiet time of it; but we may” 
fairly attribute a little of the wildness and hair-breadth quality of their lives to 
the ber ballad-school in which they were first conceiv Allow a little 
deduction on this point, and enough remains to give a strong and striking idea 
of the struggles which took place in the thirteenth century, between throne, 
church, and people—of the gallant and enlightened King Eric’s struggle with 
superstitious pred udice and papal authority—of his resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Hanse-towns—a subject of more interest in the present day—and 
of the sayings and doings of a set known as the “ Leccarii,” who are designated 
the “ Socialists” of that century. 

We have said enough to shew that there is some reason why this romance 
should be interesting in many points of view ; although, it is true, the English 
reader will be apt to think some of the details dry, and much of the incident 
melo-dramatic. There is a bleak northern air over all, and the characters 
though always moving at a smart pace, yet seem to want the warmth of 
vitality. M. Ingemann does not overcrowd his canvas with ladies ; two sisters, 
however, there are, who afford a pretty, but rather forced contrast—indeed, the 
youngest, Ulrica, tries our patience, and her petulant childishness often verges 
upon the burlesque and the silly. The young King Eric Ericson is a gallant 
figure, boldly and bravely drawn ; he at once wins the reader's sympathies, and 
retains them to the close of his struggles ; yet there is an inconsistency, surely, 
in his infatuated attachment for an cualibenes in his brother, beyond what 
history is accountable for—else, must we acknowledge in King Eric the most 
forgiving, but the most weak and credulous of mortals. This somewhat lessens 
our respect for the monarch’s intellect, which otherwise shines out fairly in 
oe with that of his youthful friend and adviser, Drost Aagé, who 
eclipses Mr. Pitt, by becoming prime-minister at twenty-two. ‘There is an 
elastic grace and a quiet dignity about this character which most of the persons 
of the romance want in a very remarkable degree. Ministers in that age and 
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country were obliged to put up with hard language. The poor Drost has in 
disguise and by mistake shut himself into the most ghastly pit that ever made 
a romance-reader shudder ; on making his escape, he meets a man-at-arms. 


“ He eyed the disguised Drost from head to foot, by the light of the lantern, and 
started back a couple of paces. ‘ Faugh! how thou look’st, thou bloodhound!’ he 
said, with disgust. ‘”Tis hard for an honest fellow to let such guests in, when the 
king himself must stand without.’ 

“*T have had a hard joust on the road, brave countryman,’ said Aagé ; ‘ but 
haste thee!’ 

“+ Come, come ; give time, thou scoundrel! The bandage over thy eyes first.’ 

“* What! bandage! and foul words to me!’ 

“ « Of course, loggerhead! Thou mightest be a spy and traitor, as thou art a 
bloodhound and accursed robber ; thou lookest fit for all such trades. The bandage 
over thy eyes instantly, thou hound! or I kick thee back into thy fox-hole.’” 


He is afterwards in a plight not very dissimilar to the wretched Quasimodo’s 
on the tower of Notre Dame. The gallant Drost is more deveted to his 
king than premiers are commonly considered to be. Imprisoned in the castle 
Eric is besieging, he endeavours to warn his king of a pitfall in his path. 


“ Almost without knowing on what he was about to venture, he swung himself 
out of the loosened prison grating, and let himself down by his shoulder scarf so 
low towards the tower wall that he was able to take his stand on a projecting 
buttress; but hardly had he succeeded in doing this, ere another ent of the 
prison wall Joosened, together with the iron grating to which his was bound ; 
it flew past his head, and dashed against the iron railing of the balcony below, 
where his scarf remained hanging. He himself lost his balance, and was forced to 
let go his hold; but he snatched mvoluntarily, as if with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, at the projecting buttress on which his foot had just rested, and thus conti- 
nued to cling, while he succeeded in resting one foot on the corner of the slopin 

above the staircase entrance. He stood thus directly over the stair, yet sti 

at such a height above it as to involve the certainty of sustaining a serious inju 
in case of falling. He had ascertained that the trap-door of the well was immedi- 
ately under his feet, and that the first footstep upon it would be the signal for its 
fallmg, and opening its deep and certain grave. It was hardly possible for 
Aagé to continue his hold long in this hanging position. Amid the universal 
tumult no one perceived him. Hie now heard the crash caused by the bursting of 
the gates, and the victorious shout, ‘The castle is won! Long live young king 
Eric!’ The king bad already entered the castle as a victor through the flaming 
gate. Aagé could not turn his head round and look down into the yard without 
losing his ; but he heard, and instantly ised the king’s and Count 
Henrik’s voices far below him, ‘ Beware, my liege! here is a pitfall!’ he shouted 
with all his might; but his voice was too faint; he was exhausted by his desperate 
exertions, and no one appeared to hear him amid the universal clashing of weapons, 
and the noisy shouts of victory. He was, besides, hidden by the pillar of the 
tower from those who were nearest to the upper story of the building. ‘Farewell, 
sweet Margaretha! farewell, love and life!’ he gasped; ‘I must below.’ His fall 
and death, at this moment, appeared to be the only means of saving the king’s life. 
*Long live my king!’ he shouted, and let go his hold of the buttress.” 


The characters, when they get together, generally converse, so that a con- 
siderable portion of the story is in the form of dialogue ; but it might be 
shortened with advantage, for some of the subordinates say much Banyo is 


necessary for the carrying on of the events, or the development of their own 
common 


place characters. There are several bold descriptive an ex- 
cellent account of the uxknighting a respectable spur-holder in days, 
with two or three tenderer scenes throw in the much-wanted influences 


of softness and refinement. 







The Home Treasury :—1. Sir Horn-Book. 2. Nursery Songs. Cundall, New 
Bond Street.—In the old days, when George the Third was king, no prince in 
Christendom—not Albert Edward, had he then been alive—could ever have 
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dreamed of possessing such picture-books and such poetics as these are. No; 
such elegance and beauty of decoration were uninvented then, and the Prince 
of Wales must be acknowledged to have fallen upon felicitous times. These 
two small volumes, gleaming outside with the most nameless of green and the 
most inexpressible of purple, are enough to set every little occupant of the 
modern nursery screaming for them “ lke mad.” In truth, we should be un- 
grateful for the joy derived (very long ago) from the nursery songs here 
collected, for the first time, if we did not own that we recollect them well, and 
have read them all a at every picture to admire not merely the 
bright and tasteful colouring, but the uncommon beauty of the design, whose 
superiority, in several instances, shews that some practised and ular hand 
has here condescended—and most wisely, too—to employ its art on subjects 
which first fascinated his little soul in early infancy. And as for Sir Horn- 
Book, it is an extremely prettily-planned and neatly-executed set of verses, 
fit to reward and delight every tender juvenile in the kingdom. The illustra- 
tions are perfect—so is the binding. We must say that he who supplies a 
Novelty for the Nursery does a Christian-like and gentlemanly act—and Mr. 
Cundall has done this. 


Tales of Jewish History. By Celia and Marion Moss. 3 vols. Miller and 
Field —The Hebrew writers of old have done such wonders for the world, and 
laid successive generations of men under such a weight of debt, that the Jewish 

ple may be held exempt from all obligation to contribute further to the 
iterary treasures of mankind. However they may have benefited modern 
nations by music or merchandise, we owe few books to them; and we should 
therefore the more cordially greet, as well as curiously examine, the offerings 
of these young Jewish writers, whose maiden (we might almost say whose 
childish) verses, were hailed as songs of promise a few seasons ago. All that 
was promised in poetry, and indeed much more, is here fulfilled in prose; and 
if any order of readers should find in either of the four or five tales, into which 
these volumes are divided, a want of attractiveness and vital interest, the fault, 
assuredly, is rather in the remoteness, in the associations awakened, or some 
other peculiarity connected with the subject, than in the powers which the 
fair Hebrews have manifested in the working out of their design. They have 
imagination of no flagging kind—boldness that executes their conception with- 
out the least pause or misgiving—enough reading of a particular kind to set 
up a library full of Jewish romance-writers—a quick eye for the us, 
the graceful, and the picturesque— much knowledge (doubtless) the 
customs and habits it is their province to “yw fF, om powers of description, 
often admirably used—and a never-failing flow of harmonious but frequently 
too florid language. ‘They paint set-scenes and state-draperies as distinctly 
as Mr. Hart could portray them upon canvas; and if we are at present 
disposed to rate, by a somewhat lower standard, their portraitures of 
character and delineations of passions and of manners, what wonder? But 
they have made great advances here, and in these volumes have evinced a 
knowledge of the workings of the human heart, which we in vain look for in 
many older and more practised writers. “The Twin Brothers of Nearda,” the 
longest of the tales, is, in some respects, the favourite; it is written with 
passionate earnestness and conspicuous grace; but the writer should avoid 
those attempts at what is called “strong writing,” which are seen in the death 
of the Parthian and in the closing words of the story. ‘These, however, are 
but weak examples of the bad taste to which we allude. How could the 
writer apply to the fair and noble Paula so vile, so affected, so barbarous, so 
disparaging an epithet as “ talented?” “The Pharisee,” if less striking, is less 
defective, and contains some passages equally forcible and delicate. en- 
couragement which these writers are, we presume, sure to experience among 
their own people, they are entitled to receive everywhere. 
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The Works of Montaigne, edited by Wiut11aM Hazurrrt, form a volume— 
one rich noble volume—which we, months welcomed to our Library 
Table. Hallam says, that the Essays of Montaigne make, in several respects, 
an epoch in literature; and he of this earliest classical writer in the 
French language, that he is the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
have read. We may observe upon this, that the appearance of the present 
edition constitutes an epoch in the history of the delightful essayist’s writings, 
and that the English gentleman who has failed to read him hitherto, will have 
no decent excuse for leaving him unread now. The'volume is complete : it com- 
prises the Essays translated by Cotton ; the Letters; the Journey into Ger- 
many and Italy, now first translated ; notes from all the commentators ; the 
critical opinions of eminent authors on Montaigne ; the éloges of MM. Jay 
and Villemain ; a bibli ical notice of all the editions, with copious in- 
dexes ; and a life of the philosopher by his present editor. This life is written 
with a right feeling of the subject, and with a due care as to the points to be 
excluded as well as introduced. The Essays tell us so much about Montaigne, — 
exhibiting to us his habits as well as his thinkings, that a more lengthened 
dissertation was unnecessary. What Mr. Ilazlitt has here translated is well 
done; and no one who justly appreciates the intrinsic worth of Montaigne’s 
writings will think any addition to them superfluous. On the contrary, he 
will welcome for its own sake the journey into Germany and Italy. the 
mode in which the editor has dealt with Cotton’s translation of the Saas, we 
heartily approve. Cotton, prefacing his memorable translation, says, that the 
author has suffered by him as well as by the former translator (John Florio), 
but that both are to be excused, where they miss the sense of the author, 
“ whose lan is such in many places as mar cannot reconcile, which 
renders it t est book to make a justifiable version of that I ever yet 
saw.” Then there were numberless errors of the press, resulting from a slub- 
bered manuscript and an illiterate amanuensis. The editor of a later edition 
altered Cotton’s prose in above 3000 places. Since then (in 1776) a new 
edition of the same translation appeared, with “ considerable amendments and 
improvements,” but in the process of modernizing Cotton’s language its spirit 
evaporated. Mr. Hazlitt has now risked the charge of presumption (in some 
earn) by deciding, after a careful and close ‘comparison, that not to alter 

otton, in some places, would be an injustice to Montaigne. Admitting the 
masterly character of the translation, taking it in its whole spirit, he yet shews 
that “ there occur in it, and at no long intervals, instances of carelessness 
which greatly detract from the value of the translation.” It may amuse the 
reader to give one or two of these inaccuracies, as detected by Mr. Hazlitt. 
Montaigne, chatting about smells, remarks—‘ En la plus espesse barbarie, les 
Semmes Scythes, &c. “In an age of the darkest barbarism, the Scythian 
women,” &c.; which, in Cotton’s version, is rendered—“ In the wildest parts 
of Barbary, the Scythian women,” &c. In one place, where Montaigne gives 
an account of an accident that threw him into a swoon, he says—“ I had so 
much sense about me as to order them to give a horse to my wife, who, I saw, 
was toiling and labouring along the road, which was a steep and uneasy one ;” 
this Cotton renders—“ 1 had so much sense as to order that a horse I saw trip 
and falter on the way, which is mountainous and uneasy, should be given to 
my wife.” Mr. itt truly says that this subjects his author to a grave im- 
putation. is vindication is complete, and his patience has been equal to his 
acuteness. ‘The success which this volume, introduced by a pretty vignette 
and well-engraved portrait, will be sure to command, must amply recom 
the labour with which he has followed up his collection of the writings of the 
true Englishman, Defoe. 
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JOHN MANESTY, 
The Liverpool (Merchant. 


BY THE LATE DOCTOR MAGINN, 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


CHAPTER I. 


LIVERPOOL AS IT WAS AND I8S-—-THE HERO INTRODUCED—MERCHANT-LIFE 
EIGHTY YEARS SINCE. 


«“ Tue Mersey,” says Camden, “spreading and presently contracting 
its stream from Warrington, falls into the ocean with a wide channel 
very convenient for trade, where opens to view Litherpole, (commonly 
_ called Lirpool, from the water extending like a pool, according to the 
common opinion,) where is the most convenient and most frequented 
passage to Ireland; a town more famous for its beauty and populous- 
ness than for its antiquity.” 

What Camden’s ideas of populousness might have been it is hard to 
say; but if in his time he considered Litherpole, or Lirpool, famous 
on that account, his reverence for its fame would be at present increased 
a hundred fold. We have an engraved view of “the West Prospect of 
Liverpoole,” taken somewhere about a hundred years after the date of 
his Britannia,—in 1680, and in the scanty and scattered collection 
of insignificant houses, apparently intersected but by one regular 
street, containing within its enclosure fields and plantations of trees, 
and bounded by a stream on which seem to float half-a-dozen vessels, 
all of the smallest tonnage, most of them mere barks, we could hardly 
recognise the swelling city adorned with majestic edifices, traversed 
by magnificent and crowded streets, and on its river side flanked by 
gigantic docks of almost Titanic masonry. 

The flourishing state of Liverpool is not by any means remarkable 
for antiquity. It dates from about the beginning of the last century; 
and however it may shock the fine feelings of the existing race of the 
men philosophizing by the side of the Mersey, its prosperity had beyond 
question its origin in the slave-trade, of which Liverpool, having 
filched that commerce from Bristol, became the great emporium. We 
shall not fatigue our readers with statistical details, which, if they seek, 
they may find in many a.bulky volume of parliamentary reports; nor 
weary them by discussing the merits or demerits of a question now 
set at rest for ever. ‘The labours of disinterested philanthropists, and 
of philanthropists whom the most exalted charity can hardly admit to be 
disinterested, have removed the stain of tolerating slavery from the 
code of British law. We have at all events got rid of the word; 
whether we have got rid of the thing, may be a matter not worth dis- 
cussing. Be it sufficient to say that the slave-trade crammed Liverpool 
with wealth; and that wealth, by its natural operation, raised Liverpool 
into importance. George Frederick Cooke, in one of those wild and 
unaccountable sallies into which nothing but genius, even in drunken- 
ness, can burst, while performing the part of Richard the Third, 
in the Williamson-square Theatre of Liverpool, amid a hissing and 
hooting, well earned for having been so overcome by the poetry of 
Shakspeare, or the punch of the Angel, as to tumble about the stage, 


obtained attention by crying, with his wondrous-voice, “ Silence, and 
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hear me!” The call was instantly obeyed. Moulding his features into 
his most terrific scowl,-he looked on the astonished audience, and the 
indignant representative of the last of the Plantagenets thus shouted 
forth:— 
“It is hard enough to submit to the degradation of such a profession 
as that in which I appear; but it is the lowest depth of disgrace to be 
Hy compelled to play the buffoon for the amusement of a set of wretches, 
ne every stone of whose streets, every brick of whose houses, every block 
of whose docks, is grouted and cemented together by the blood and 
marrow of the sold and murdered African.” 
The audience, by their indignation or their silence, gave at least a 
qualified assent to the truth of this unceremonious remonstrance; and 
i! the attention which was refused by the merchants of Sydney Lane, or 
' Goree Dock, to the tame eloquence of a Wilberforce, or the sober 
‘ preachings of a Clarkson, was aroused with feelings of shame by the 
‘ fierce denunciation of a tipsy actor. Men are still alive who actually 

Ht traded in slavery on the coast of Africa; and many will remember the 
’ 








days when the watchword, “ Liberty and the slave-trade,” floated 
proudly upon the election-banners of General Tarleton. Why should 
we not remember it? It was only in 1807; and that to young people 
like us counts not much more than if it were yesterday. 

Cooke’s savage taunt was of course nothing more, as well may be be- 
lieved, than a ferocious exaggeration; but it is undeniable that many ho- 
nourable and upright men were engaged in this man-traflic, the propriety 
of which they never doubted; and that few of the most unexception- 
able merchants in Liverpool, though closing their eyes to what was 
called “the horrors of the middle passage,” refused to accept the 
profits which it returned. We have now nothing further to add in 
the way of introduction to our story, except that this peculiar trade 
having had its main encouragement in this country by the Assiento 
contract, and its main discouragement by what John Wesley called 
the Grand Revival of religion, our story fixes itself in the middle time 
between both—viz., in 1760. 

Just only is it to remark, that many persons in Liverpool conscien- 
tiously protested against this traflic—especially Quakers, and the more 
austere dissenters. Just, also, is it to add, that a general suspicion 
prevailed that those same Quakers were deeply engaged in the business. 
This they declared to be a calumny, and were believed, as people 
wished to believe. But of the mercantile world, some, without making 
{ any noisy professions, conscientiously abstained from having anything 
at to do with the capture and sale of their fellow-creatures; and among 
Ae them was the famous house of Hibblethwaite, Manesty, and Co., of 
pea Pool Lane, Liverpool. This firm, at the time we write of, was repre- 
bry: sented by a single individual, Mr. John Manesty. 

Mr. Manesty was about three or four and forty years of age when 
our narrative commences. His countenance was cold and calculating, 
seldom, if ever, relaxing into a smile, and almost as seldom darkening 
into a frown. In stature, he, like one of Crabbe’s heroes— 


H “ Grave Jonas’ kindred, Sibyl kindred’s sire, 
HERE Was six feet high, and look’d six inches higher ;” 
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firmly set on a pair of ample shoulders. His dress, which never 
varied, was of snuff-brown broadcloth, a wide-skirted coat, a deep- 
flapped waistcoat, and a close-fitting pair of breeches, not reaching 
much beyond the knee, where they were secured by a pair of small 
silver buckles. These garments were all of the same colour and 
material, and for more than twenty years, he had not allowed any 
change in their fashion, which, though an object of scorn in the eyes 
of the beaux and macaronies of the middle of the last century, was 
comfortable and commodious. No ruffles graced his wrists; no tie or 
solitaire decorated his stiff cravat, rolled closely round his muscular 
throat; no ornament whatever was worn on any part of his person; but 
all, from his well-brushed, broad-brimmed hat, to his woollen stockings 
of iron gray—and his shoes, blackened with whatever art, before the 
appearance of Day and Martin in the world of Japan, could command, 
and kept tightly close by a pair of the darkest buckles — was 
scrupulously clean, stainless, and without speck. Such, too, was his 
repute among his brother merchants; and when, at Exchange hours, 
he made his way, slowly and steadily pacing among the commercial 
crowd, with his gold-headed cane, which he carried more as an emblem of 
his caste, than for any purpose of supporting his brawny hand or strong- 
set limbs, he seemed, in more senses than one, a pillar of "Change. 

Of his partners, the elder Hibblethwaite had died some years before, 
and his son, who formed the “ Co.,” preferred cock-fighting, badger- 
drawing, bull-baiting, and other refined Lancastrian amusements— 
most of which we have bequeathed as legacies on the other side of the 
Atlantic—to the dull routine of the desk and counter. With great 
pleasure, therefore, he sold his interest in the firm to his graver 
partner, who, as usual in contracts between such parties, was no loser 
in the transaction. We by no means intend to insinuate that anything 
passed which was inconsistent with mercantile honour, for the 
purchaser was not more eager to get than the seller to get rid of the 
concern on any terms whatever. If the money paid was less than 
what Manesty would have disbursed to a more sagacious or less hasty 
customer, it was far more than Dick Hibblethwaite required on the 
moment for the purposes of squandering. : 

Those who now visit the Liverpool Exchange, in Castle Street, and 
look upon the spruce and airy second-hand dandies, who dispose of 
millions of money—at least, of bills—in the jauntiest style possible; 
or see them, at all hours of the day, sipping claret, swilling grog, or 
guttling down bitter beer, according as the goddess Laverna is pro- 
pitious to her votaries; or who meet them in the hundreds of coffee- 
rooms, bar-parlours, or taps, so profusely planted all over their 
borough, flirting with pretty Miss Eliza, betting at Jem Ward’s, making 
their books at Radley’s, or “ tossing” at Jack Langan’s, must needs be 
reminded that these gentlemen no more resemble their methodical 
sires of old, than does the maintenon cutlet or the ressole des rognons 
de beeuf represent the haunch of mutton or the lordly sirloin. In one 
art, they certainly far surpass their fathers—wha+ that art is, we leave 
to Dale Street on one side of the ocean, and to Wall Street upon the 
other, to disclose. Be that as it may, among the most methodical men 
of this most methodical time, none could be more methodical than the 
burly merchant whom we have just introduced to our readers. 

John Manesty was, as we have said, some three or four and forty 
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years of age, twenty of which he had passed in indefatigable and un- 
ceasing commercial industry in his native town. The Exchange clock 
itself could not have been more punctual and unvarying in its move- 
ments than he. Six o’clock every morning of winter or summer found 
him seated upon the high stool of his inner office, turning over his 
books of business with a scrutinizing eye, preparatory to the ‘labours of 
the day. Eight o'clock every evening saw him as invariably occupied, 
upon the same stool, over the same books, which had recorded the 
results of those now finished labours. Few incidents marked the 
interval between those hours. Writing letters occupied his time until 
eight o’clock, when he sate down to a hearty breakfast of northern 
cheer, to which his temperate habits and robust frame enabled him to 
do ample justice. The multifarious occupations of commerce engaged 
him until dinner, which, contrary to the general habit of the Liver- 
pool merchants—whose custom it was, then, even more than now, to 
dine in taverns—was served at home, and he shared a plain but solid 
repast with a single companion. A tankard of ale, and sometimes a 
glass of port, was its only accompaniment; and dinner concluded, he 
went upon ’Change, to transact affairs with his brother merchants. 
Great was the deference which he there met; and for a couple of 
hours, bills, bonds, obligations, bargains, freights, insurances, specula- 
tions, contracts, shipments, ladings, entries, consignments, and a host of 
other words familiar to mercantile ear in a great emporium of trade and 
shipping, were despatched by him with the rapidity acquired by long 
practice, ‘and a decision which is the sure attendant upon a heavy purse. 
His dealings were upright, his engagements punctually observed ; and 
though in doing business with others who were not so punctual or so 
solvent as himself, he had no scruple to enforce his claims in such 
manner as the law allow s and the court awards, yet the very greatness 
of his transactions precluded him from being, in general, mixed up 
with needy or embarrassed parties, and his wealth often allowed him 
to display the semblance, and perhaps the reality, of generous and 
kindly dealing towards the fallen or broken adventurer in trade. ~At 
five, tea, followed by an hour’s indulgence in smoking, (his only luxury, 
and conscientious scruples occasionally reproached him for indulging in 
this slave-raised weed,) brought him again to his books; a bread and 
cheese supper, sometimes relieved by a glass of hot rum and water, 
followed, and ten o’clock consigned him to his bed, thence to rise at six 
o'clock the next morning, and repeat the labours of the bygone day. 
Such was the sober and unvarying life of Manesty, and many more 
besides of his contemporaries. 


CHAPTER IL 


WHO THE WOLSTERHOLMES WERE, AND WHO WAS THEIR SUCCESSOR 
AT WOLSTERHOLME CASTLE. 


From his business, as we have already stated, African traffic was 
wholly excluded; he had taken a very decided part in protesting 
against the slave-trade, then principally opposed by the dissenters, 
which threw him much into their company; and though not departing 
from the church of England, in which he was reared, he seldom at- 
tended its services, preferring, instead, to frequent the chapel of the 
Reverend Mr. Zachariah Hickathrift, called by his-admirers Zealous 
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Zachariah, and by all whom they would consider the ungodly, Old Cuff- 
the-Cushion, both titles being derived from the energy with which he 
enforced the extreme doctrines of Calvinism. The house had, indeed, 
formerly been somewhat connected with the West Indies, but that 
branch of the business had been entrusted to the elder Hibblethwaite. 
Manesty never liked it; and on the old man’s death, this dislike was 
still further increased by reports of the proceedings of the younger 
gentleman, while on a visit to Port Royal; proceedings which, in the 
opinions of his grave partner, were by no means calculated to reflect 
credit on the character of the firm. This was, indeed, one of the 
principal causes of the dissolution of partnership, after which event 
Manesty gave up the West Indian and African connexion altogether, 
When it was pressed upon him that there were other things besides 
slaves to be traded in—as palm oil, or gold dust—upon the Gambia, he 
used sternly to reply—‘ No—no, it is best not to touch the thing at 
all! Have I no consideration for the souls of my sailors, whom I 
should, by despatching them thither on any mission whatever, expose 
to the contamination of being the associates of murderers, pirates, and 
manstealers ?” In all other branches of commerce he zealously 
engaged, and so monotonous was his life, that for more than twenty 
years he was never known to have left Liverpool for a further distance 
than Manchester, a journey then performed with ease and expedition 
in six hours, except some twice or thrice on short business expeditions 
to London—and once a year, when he paid a visit to an estate which, 
much to the astonishment of his commercial friends, he had purchased 
in one of the wildest parts of Yorkshire. 

Wolsterholme manor was seated amid the rugged and then almost 
inaccessible moorlands on the Lancastrian border. Before the union 
of the kingdoms it could boast of a castle, the inmates of which were 
continually occupied either in border warfare against the Scotch, or in 
the civil contentions of the Plantagenets. The castle gradually made 
way-for a strong castellated house, which had the honour of having 
kept off Sir Arthur Haslerigge in the war of Charles and his Parlia- 
ment: that in its turn was in more peaceful times succeeded by a 
modern mansion, built in the quaint fashion of the days of Anne; and 
the waste moorland was made to blossom with the rose in a curious 
garden, ornamented with the innumerable devices, which the perverse 
ingenuity of the queer gardeners who flourished at the commencement 
of the last century was fond of puzzling forth. But that house, at 
the time of our story, was almost in ruins. The lands, never carefully 
cultivated, had nearly ceased to be cultivated altogether, and now 
afforded but scanty pasturage for a few straggling sheep; the garden 
alone retained some semblance of its pristine pomp. The house sup- 
plied a dwelling-place, such as it was, for a poor old man, who had 
been under-gardener, many years bygone, in the days of the last Wol- 
sterholme, and by his zeal, exerted to the utmost of his power, the 
winding walks were kept in order; the evergreens clipped and trimmed 
into their original shapes of heraldic griffins—the armorial bearings of 
the family ; the fruit of bush or tree preserved from totally perish- 
ing; the flower-knots still disposed in their whimsical mazes; the 
green border of the long fish-pond—fish-pond, indeed, no more! for 
the fish had long vanished—cleaned and cleared—the rose was reared, 
the weed uprooted—all with as much care as if the eyes of its former 
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masters rested upon the scene. But there they rested not. With a 
fatality common to many of our ancient families, the Wolsterholmes 
had always adopted the losing side: their manors were confiscated by 
the Yorkists, and but partially restored by Henry VII.; in the days 
of his successor, their attachment to the Romish faith lost them all 
their influence in court or county, and many a broad acre beside, in 
the mad insurrection known in history by the name of the Rising of 
the North. When the deluded followers of the standard of the Five 
Wounds of Christ hoped that, 


“ If their enterprise had sped, 
Change far and wide the land had seen— 
A resurrection from the dead, 
A spring-tide of immortal green,” 
but were mercilessly taught to see their mistake by Sir George Beau- 
mont, the Wolsterholmes took an active part, and suffered, some in 
person, all in estate; and lastly, in the Parliamentary war, they as Ca- 
valiers were made to groan heavily under fines and sequestrations, for 
which, when the days of royalty returned with Charles IL, it was 
but sorry recompence, on their presentation at court, that they were 
profusely complimented, heartily shaken by the hand, heavily laden 
with promises, laughed at as country pests by the courtiers, and if re- 
membered at all, remembered only as bores by the king. These being 
the annals of their house, it is no wonder that the Revolution found 
them in possession of a sadly dwindled estate, which possessed few 
temptations for the spoiler; but untaught by experience, they still 
clung with constant fidelity to that White Rose, which had been so fatal 
to their fortunes. The cowardice of James was, however, kinder to 
his followers than the courage of his father had been; for his precipi- 
tate flight afforded his partisans no opportunity for an English insur- 
rection, and the followers of William had no pretext for dealing as 
liberally in confiscations on the eastern as they did on the western side 
of St. George’s Channel. Wolsterholme Castle, as it was still called, 
was thus saved to its owners, who would infallibly have followed the 
standard of James, if he had raised one; and it became the theatre of 
many a political intrigue, with which appellation the “honest men” 
thought proper to dignify their drinking bouts. In 1715, the Sir 
Thomas of that day was “ out,” with the Earl of Mar, and, obliged to 
fly to France, he died at St. Germains, in sad poverty. The relics of 
this once great property, now reduced to little more than this barren 
waste, were finally dissipated by his son, also a Sir Thomas, who, with 
the hereditary wisdom of the family, threw down the last stake of the 
Wolsterholmes, and lost it in the cause of Charles Edward. He, like 
his father, was obliged to fly to the Continent; and entering the 
French service, had the good fortune of being shot dead, before abso- 
lute penury, which had been long staring him in the face, had actually 
come down upon him like an armed man. His younger brother, who, 
amid the loud remonstrances of his kindred, had adopted the Hano- 
verian side of the question, obtained a commission in Ligonier’s troop, 
and perished in some obscure skirmish in the Amercian plantations a few 
years before Sir Thomas’s death. And the land knew their place no ° 
more. Their honours were attainted, their manor seized by the 
crown. The memory of the family was still cherished by the pea- 
santry, to whom they had always been kind, but there’ was, for many 
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reasons, an evident reluctance to speak of the old people, and they 
were gradually forgotten as years rolled away. 

On the flight of the last baronet, some five-and-twenty years 
before this story begins, the crown agents parcelled the estate—which, 
though small in value, was spacious in acres—into many petty hold- 
ings, principally among the tenants of the late possessors; but as no 
bidder appeared for the manor-house, it was suffered to fall into 
decay. Some years afterwards, Manesty had occasion to proceed 
towards that part of the country, and, on learning these circumstances, 
he evinced a most unusual anxiety to become the purchaser of the 
house. The bargain was easily concluded; he left the poor gardener 
as he found him, in possession, and afforded him a pittance sufficient 
for his wants and services. After this, he gradually purchased the 
several portions of the estate at prices which made his confidential 
book-keeper start. He put the miserable dwellings of his tenants into 
repair, and shewed himself as easy and careless in his new character of 
a landlord as he was strict and precise in his old one of a merchant; 
but as for the manor-house itself, he would not permit the slightest 
alteration or repair, beyond what was absolutely necessary to keep it 
from tumbling about the ears of its old occupant. This ruinous 
dwelling he visited once a-year,—always alone,—and took possession 
of the only habitable apartment in the house, one communicating by a 
glass door with the garden. What was the motive or object of this 
visit no one could tell. He pretended, indeed, that he went to do 
business with his tenantry; but this was no more than a pretence, for 
there was no business to do. ‘The trifling returns of rent which he 
might bring back were not of the slightest importance to a man of his 
i wealth, and could well have been left to the care of the humblest 
clerk in his office, without diverting from far weightier transactions 

the time and attention of the master. As nobody suspected Solid 
John—the name which his acquaintances bestowed on him behind 
his back—of sentiment or romance; as in religion and politics he and 
his had been always opposed to the Wolsterholmes; as the only link 
which connected the names of the families was one that could give 
rise to no other than angry or painful feelings; and most especially as the 
speculation, as it would be called in Liverpool, did not yield him any- 
thing like one per cent. for his money, the curious in these matters, 
puzzled with guessing, and knowing that Manesty, like the apparition 
in Macbeth, was one that would not be questioned, were obliged to 
content themselves with giving to Wolsterholme Castle the nickname 
of John Manesty’s Folly. 

Of late, however, it was put to some use, for its garden was made 
to supply bouquets and love-knots, and other floral tributes, which, to 
the great astonishment of his grave neighbours, were suddenly seen to 
bloom in the sills and bowpots of the darksome and dingy windows of 
Pool Lane, where for many a long year no other leaves had been heard 
to rustle but those of the cash-book and the ledger. 





CHAPTER IIL 
. THE MODERN CYMON AND IPHIGENIA. 


Ovr readers, we suppose, will take it for granted that these roses and 
lilies, and other triumphs of the flower-bed. bloomed not especially for 
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Mr. John Manesty; on the contrary, they were there very much 
against his will. They were culled by younger hands for younger 
eyes; and many a mystery did they contain, intelligible but to two 
people—for which said mysteries Mr. John Manesty had very little 
sympathy. In our description of the staid and monotonous life of the 
merchant, it may be remembered, we mentioned that he shared his 
dinner with a solitary companion, and the flowers were for him. That 
companion was his nephew, Mr. Hugh Manesty. Mr. Hugh Manesty 
was between two or three and twenty, a well-grown and a well-knit 
youth, of whose personal appearance any uncle, who regarded such 
things, might justly feel proud. His story may be told in few words. 
We have said, the only link which could be supposed to connect the 
Manestys with the Wolsterholmes was a painful one; and that link 
was the parentage of Mr. Hugh Manesty.. Cornet Wolsterholme, 
while quartered at Liverpool, had been attracted by the demure beauty 
of Miss Hannah Manesty, whom he saw by mere accident. How the 
fair devotee discovered that she was loved by the gay cornet is a 
question which our readers had better ask their wives and sweethearts; 
here it is sufficient to say that it was discovered. And when Wilford 
Wolsterholme shortly afterwards departed with his regiment for 
America, he was clandestinely accompanied by a lady who was his 
wife, and no longer Miss Manesty. Great was the indignation of 
that serious household! It was supposed that the event hastened her 
mother’s death; it certainly sent John, her brother, across the At- 
lantic, by his father’s command, to seek the fugitive lady, to compel 
Wolsterholme to marry her,—if that ceremony had not been per- 
formed,—and, ‘married or unmarried, to endeavour to bring her back. 
John Manesty’s absence extended to two years, and he returned, not 
with his sister, but his sister's infant. Her husband had been killed, 
and she—to use the pathetic words of Scripture—* had bowed herself 
down and travailed, for her pains came upon her.” The Ichabod of 
the house of Wolsterholme was brought safely to Liverpool by John 
Manesty, and his father’s death shortly after put the young merchant 
in the place of a father to his sister’s child. He carefully fulfilled the 
duty, according to his own views. The boy went not to Oxford or 
to Cambridge—seats of dissipation or Jacobitism, false doctrine, or 
scientific atheism; he was not taught the absurd vanities of dead lan- 
guages, which profit nothing in any commerce now known in the 
world; the follies of the current literature he was taught to despise; 
but for.worldly learning, all that Cocker at least could impart, was 
duly implanted in the mind of the boy. Araby the blest, Italy the fair, 
never produced, in the eyes of his uncle, anything so worthy of wonder 
and of love as the numerals of the one and the double entry of the other. 
His spiritual learning was confined to the expositions of the Bible by 
Mr. Cuff-the-Cushion, to which he had the good taste—not to use a 
higher word—as he advanced in years, to prefer the Bible itself. He pos- 
sessed none of the lighter accomplishments; dancing, drawing, music, 
were all abominations in the eyes of his uncle. The cock-fighting and 
bear-baiting propensities of the then junior partner of the house were by 
himself looked upon with disgust; and Hibbiethwaite, who with those odd 
fancies which it is so hard to explain, really liked the modest and quiet 
youth, after in vain endeavouring to initiate him in his favourite pur- 
suits, was obliged finally, with a very hearty oath of regret, to give 
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him up as a milksop. He nevertheless was not destitute of some 
of the graces that become his age,—for he knew the gallant though 
sad history of his paternal family,—and to the almost instinctive pas- 
sion of a north-country man for horses, he added the not usual 
elegance of preferring a knowledge of the use of the rapier to that of 
the more locally fashionable weapon, the single-stick. His uncle 
grimly smiled at this choice of amusement, but spoke not. Blood, 
thought he, will out. Hunting was proscribed not more by the rigid 
principles of the sectarians, with whom he chiefly communed, than by 
the stronger reluctance of the gentry of the palatinate to permit any 
trader to follow the hounds with them. For other sports of the field 
his opportunities had been few, and religion and natural refinement 
kept him from the alehouse and the cockpit. In short, after he came 
towards manhood, deprived by taste and by feeling from the vulgar 
enjoyments of the ordinary mercantile population, by shyness and 
prejudice from the pursuits and delights of men of liberal breeding, and 
by his commercial position and suspected creed from the society of 
the Lancastrian aristocracy, the young man dwelt almost alone. His 
uncle’s business occupied most of the hours of his week-days; his 
Sundays were devoted to the tabernacle; and there many a Jemima, a 
Kesia, and a Kerem-happuch suffered their sweet eyes demurely to 
stray from the hymn-book, to catch a glance of the handsome counte- 
nance of the heir of the wealth of Solid John Manesty. We should 
have said, that when the child was brought to England, its grand- 
father insisted that it should bear his own name, and not that of the 
hated Wolsterholme. But the soft glances of the godly sisterhood 
were thrown away in vain. Hugh Manesty heeded them not. Some 
touch, perhaps, of the old aristocratic blood hardened his heart against 
the disputatious daughters of dissent, and he shrank from their tea- 
drinkings as decidedly as from the ale-drinkings of Dick Hibble- 
thwaite. 

What once was a matter of taste had of late become a matter of 
feeling. A change had come over the spirit of his dream; and with- 
out further preface, he had met with Mary Stanley. We leave to 
Burke, or Lodge, or Debrett, the task of assigning her station ‘in the 
noble house of Derby, to which she belonged. We require no herald 
or genealogist to decide that she was an eminently beautiful and 
graceful girl. Hugh Manesty met her while on a visit of business to 
Sir Hildebrand, her father’s mansion ; for Sir Hildebrand being longer 
in pedigree than in purse, had contrived, in spite of his corftempt of 
mercantile pursuits, to be on the wrong side of the books of the elder 
Manesty. The baronet was glad to afford all the hospitalities in his 
power to the representative of the house, and he gilded over the degra- 
dation by reflecting that his guest was not in reality a money-lender, 
but the actual representative of one of the oldest families of the north, 
and not very distantly connected with himself. 

Whether the story of Cymon and Iphigenia be literally true, may 
be left to the commentators on Boccacio, Chaucer, and Dryden ; but 
that it is morally true, no one who has looked upon the progress of 
youth can doubt—and Mary Stanley was Iphigenia to Hugh Manesty. 
The loutishness of the countinghouse-clerk, far more disgusting than 
the hobnailed clown, was dispelled; a feeling that there was something 
better worth reading than the “ Whole Duty of Man,” or the “ Ready 
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Reckoner,” soon arose in his mind. A charm was discovered in poetry 
before unsuspected ; and even the books, deeply reverenced as they 
were before, assumed a new form of reverence. The Bible was no 
longer a mine of texts for controversy, but a volume of beauty, poetry, 
and love; and in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” he could afford to forget, 
while reading that wondrous allegory, all remembrance of the perse- 
cutions of the perverse cobbler. He, too, was now connected With 
the gentry of the country, and partook of their amusements ; he felt 
the want of accomplishments and education, and sedulously applied 
himself to obtain both. Originally endowed with talents of no com- 
mon order, and urged to perseverance by the unsparing goad of un- 
ceasing love, his progress was far beyond what we find in schools and 
colleges ;-and a.lapse of two years before our narrative begins had 
sufficed to make Mr. Hugh Manesty what he had always been in heart 
and soul, a true and finished gentleman. oy 
He clung, however, to the desk ; habitual reverence of his uncle, who 
that which Kent says he saw in the face of Lear—“ command,” 
—:made him fear to disclose a secret to one from whom he knew it would 
meet neither sympathy nor respect. No two men could be more dif- 
ferent than Sir Hildebrand and his uncle. The baronet hated the mer- 
chant, because he was a merchant, because he was of humble origin in 
the county, because he was a Whig, because he was a dissenter, and, 
worse than all, because he was rich, and his creditor. The merchant, 
as far as his time allowed him, hated the baronet, because he was an 
aristocrat, because he was a Tory, because he was a high churchman, 
because he was an embarrassed man, and his debtor. A marriage 
would have been spurned by both sides as tetally disproportioned, if 
it had been suspected ; but on the part of Sir Hildebrand, he no more 
dreamt that his daughter would bestow a thought upon a man en 
in trade, than she would upon the groom that rubbed down her horse ; 
and John Manesty never having entered Eaglemont, Sir Hildebrand’s 
seat, had no opportunity of observing the conduct of the young people 
to each other. He therefore contented himself with remonstrating 
against the visits of his nephew to Sir Hildebrand, and the striking 
and visible alteration in that youth’s bearing. At first he was inclined 
rigidly to forbid the connexion altogether ; but when he observed the 
pain that it gave, and reflected on the constant attention, kindly man- 
‘ners, and willing obedience of the handsome youth before him, he gave 
a gruff consent. Perhaps at heart he felt no real objection that the 
heir of his fortunes should be taken up as a companion by the aris- 
tocracy of his native county. Thus the matter remained; and 


continued to hope on in secret, scarce knowing whether they loved 
or not. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE--MAY AN ANTI-SLAVERY ADVOCATE HOLD SLAVES ?— 
THE ASSEMBLY OF THE GIFTED—THE POINT DECIDED, 


Tats affair gave John Manesty no small trouble ; ‘but a greater was in 
store for him. The carelessness of young Hibblethwaite so managed 
—or rather mismanaged—the West Indian business, to which we have 
alluded, that it fell into great disorder; one of the consequences of 
which was, that the only means of liquidation for a very considerable 
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sum of money, was the foreclosing of a mortgage, and the taking pos- 
session of a large plantation by the firm of Manesty. But this was 
a most puzzling predicament : on the one part, the sum was too 

to be conveniently dispensed with; on the other, the conscientious 
scruples of the anti-slavery advocate opposed his employment of slave- 
labour, or enjoyment of its produce. “ Even humanly speaking,” 
thought he, “ how can I remonstrate with my brother merchants, if 
I myself deal in slavery as well as they.” But that thought he soon 
rejected. “ Pooh—pooh!” he said, “ what matters it what other men 
think, if I can reconcile my conduct to myself! The real question is, 
Can I conscientiously take possession of Brooklyn Royal? I own that I 
feel doubts and scruples; self-interest is a pleader hard to resist, and I 
can hardly afford to do without it. I shall consult others competent to 
decide in this case of conscience. I know that if I went upon ’Change, 
I should be universally laughed at, and told with many an oath that I 
was a fool. If I advise with the zealous abolitionists, why, they are 
so much pledged to their side of the question, that I can already anti- 
cipate their answer; and as none of them have West India estates to 
sacrifice, they would the more liberally counsel the sacrifice of mine. 
I doubt whether many of them would, in like circumstances, put their 
theories inte practice. Consult the vicar—pish! If it were a matter 
of fox-hunting, or a pipe of Port, I might then indeed consult 
Dr. Molyneux ; besides, did not he preach a sermon the other da 
(Heaven knows who wrote it!) to prove that the blacks were the de- 
scendants of Ham, the son of Canaan; and that any attempt to eman- 
cipate them was flying in the face of Scripture, by taking off the curse 
pronounced by Noah upon his irreverent son—for which sermon the 
corporation voted him a service of plate. No; I will leave it to the 
ministers of the independent churches. If they say Yes, I will take 
this unfortunate Bahama property; if No—I will not !” 

A solemn invitation to a great tea-drinking of the most gifted men 
for twenty miles round was the result of these reflections. Thither 
came godly Mr. Goggleton, of the Sandemanians, of Shawsbrow ; 
sainted Mr. Muggins, of the Swedenborgians, of Sawny Pope’s Alley ; 
the pious Zachariah Hickathrift, or Cuff-the-Cushion, already men- 
tioned ; the discreet Sanders Mae Nab, of the Scottish congregation 
by Goree Dock; Ebenezer Rowbotham, of Hale, called by his 
enemies Roaring Row, from the energy of his declamation, of no 
particular church ; Samuel Broad, by the same class denoted Sleek 
Sammy, of the society of Friends, perversely called Quakers, testifying 
in Bolton; Jehosaphat Jobson, (his real name was Roger, but for 
euphony he had altered it to Jehosaphat,) of the Ranters of Oldham; 
the great Quintin Quantock, the Boanerges of the Baptists of Bullock 
Smithy, and many others equally revered. “Great,” as the Psalmist 
says, “‘was the company of preachers :” vast the demolition of muffins, 
crumpets, and sandwiches ; illimitable the kilderkins of tea that were 
swallowed ; and if the grace before the meal was short, its brevity 
was amply recompensed by the length of that which followed. Be- 
sides these reverend men, there were none present but John Manesty 
himself, and his nephew. Hugh’s visits to the Stanleys had not 
increased his veneration for the holy assemblage by which he was 
surrounded ; and as the business of the evening was about to com- 
mence, he rose to go away. “I am of no use here,” said he, address- 
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ing his uncle ; “you know my opinion already—I am too young and 
too inexperienced to presume to offer a dogmatic judgment upon that 
which divides many just and honourable men, and my mercantile 
education teaches me to appreciate the value of the property which is 
coming under discussion. I shall only say now, sir, what I have said 
to you before, that if the case were mine, and that I had any doubt about 
it, I should have nothing to do with what might make it appear that I 
was not acting like a gentleman. I am not saying—far from it in- 
deed—that your holding Brooklyn Royal is inconsistent with that 
character, but I think it might be safely left to your own judgment to 
decide whether it is or not.” He left the room, and a groan burst 
from the congregation. Manesty was evidently displeased. ‘ A gen- 
tleman !—he has had that word in his mouth too much of late ; I know 
where he picked it up, and must look to it. And yet”—some thought 
here appeared to be passing through the mind of Manesty to which he 
did not choose to give utterance, but he broke off by saying—*“ no 
matter.” 

“T do not like the word,” said godly Mr. Goggleton, of Shawsbrow. 
“TJ never thought much of gentlemen,”—a class of persons with which 
it, must be admitted, the respectable divine, who had picked up his 
theological attainments while travelling as a tinman, held very little 
association. 

“Of a verity,” said Samuel Broad, who was a miller of Farnworth, 
“ of a verity, it savours not of Christian humility to use these words of 
pride. It shews that the bran of the old Adam hath not been blotted 
out, and the leaven of carnal self-seeking still keeps rising.” 

“For my part,” said an Irish divine, who had been upon a visit to 
Mr. Muggins, at Liverpool, on a mission of a twofold spiritual nature, 
partly partaking of theology, but still more concerning the establish- 
ment of a trade in whisky, about that time beginning to be profitable, 
—‘for my part,” said he, “ I don’t like one bit o’ the word, and I niver 
did, and I wondher how them as pride thimsilves upon their birth and 
quality, should give thimsilves sich a name as gintlemin, as I have 
raison for knowing the biggest blackguards in the world (I mane the 
attorneys) call thimsilves gintlemin, &c. &c., and cause had I to know 
it at the time when I lived at the back of the Poddle, when I used to 
be pestered with impertinent letters from them.” Many other obser- 
vations to the same effect would no doubt have followed, but that 
Manesty cut the discussion respecting gentlemen short, from a wish 
perhaps not to speak ill of the absent. In few words he formally 
propounded his conscientious scruples, and for some minutes there 
was silence in the assembly, each waiting for the other to begin. 

It was first broken by Roaring Row.—“ As I said in my sermon to 
the few believers in the benighted town of Hale, witnessing before 
the door of that Vanity Fair, which is called the Child of Hale, 
the inmates whereof are delivered over to perdition for their wicked 
laws and abandoned customs, I said unto them who steal the carcases 
of men”—(we pause to remark, that Roaring Row was by trade a 
butcher)—* and vend them in the shambles as if they were babes,—are 
they not all brethren? are they not all flesh and blood? It is true 
they are black; but I have yet to learn that the colour makes any 
difference in the cattle. Is there not a murrain in the land, by reason 
of this trade? Is there not a rot in the sheep-fold of England? 
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Touch not it, John Manesty,—touch it not, pious John—touch not 
the accursed thing! It will be a canker in thy substance. The gain 
that thou wilt make of it will be loss unto thy soul’s estate; nay, I 
have known it to be ruin unto the body’s estate. Do we not know 
that the prosperous slave-holder, Simon Shackleford, has been reduced 
to bankruptcy, almost beggary, by the wrath of heaven,”—and by ac- 
cepting accommodation bills upon New York, thought Manesty; but 
he did not interrupt the sonorous eloquence of Roaring Row. 

We, however, must interrupt it, lest by continuing in this strain we 
should be suspected of attempting to cast ridicule upon a righteous 
cause. It was advocated, no doubt, very often in a similar strain and 
style with that which we have here attributed to the bawling butcher, 
and supported also by men who may not uncharitably be suspected of 
hypocrisy; but we must not forget that the abolition of this truly 
inhuman traffic was urged by men of the most commanding talent and 
eloquence, the most undoubted sincerity, and the most untiring zeal. 

In substance the debate took this turn—all condemned the system, in 
general, but justified it in this particular case; but none, except 
Mac Nab, who spoke of the expediency of not refusing the gifts of 
providence, and the Irishman who, in a whisper, was rash enough to 
venture upon so dangerous a word as “humbug,” for which he was 
duly rebuked by the assembly, offered any distinct arguments to justify 
the anomaly of a saint being a slave-holder. .At last, after a debate 
which lasted more than an hour, during which he had been wholly 
silent, up rose Quintin Quantock—the Boanerges of Bullock Smithy. 
He spoke in a slow, solemn, sonorous voice, with clasped hands, and 
eyes continually uplifted to heaven, and the strong patois of his native 
Lancashire rung musically in the ears of his auditory as these words 
issued from his goodly frame:— 

“ This, brethren, is a grave question; on one side are the earthly 
good, on the other the heavenly hopes of a brother dear unto us all. 
I shall divide my observations upon it into seventeen heads. First— 
Is making slaves a sin? Secondly—lIs trading in slaves a sin? 
Thirdly—Is buying slaves a sin? Fourthly—lIs holding slaves a sin? 
I shall take these four together. First, as to making slaves: that 
clearly is a sin; for as godly Zachariah Hickathrift, whom I rejoice to 
see here present, well remarked in his sermon, which he hath since 
printed and distributed among the churches”’—[Here old Cuff-the- 
cushion, who had been asleep for the last quarter of an hour, woke up, 
and said, “I have six copies of it in my pocket, and the price is only 
sixpence the single copy; but any quantity may be had for distribution 
at the Richard Baxter’s Head, in Whitechapel, at two guineas the 
hundred.” } 

“Let him send two hundred to-morrow,” said John Manesty.— 
“ Proceed, Quintin.” 

“ As the godly Zachariah said,” continued Quintin, evidently piqued 
at the unexpected slice of luck he had procured for his rival divine— 
“in his sermon, which does not appear to have had the sale which it 
merited,—to prove making slaves a sin is wasting words, and upon that 
head, therefore, I shall dilate no further. Secondly, if making slaves be a 
sin, assuredly trading in them must be a sin also; for slaves would not 
be made unless they were intended to be traded in. For what does a 
man make anything for, but to trade in it?” 
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“ That’s a very judicious observation,” said Mac Nab, taking a pinch 
of snuff. 

“ Very much so,” agreed the Rev. Phelim O’Fogarty. 

“In the third place,” went on the orator of Bullock Smithy, “if 
trading in slaves be a sin, buying them must certainly be so; for who 
would trade if there'was nobody to buy? If, then, making, trading in, 
and buying slaves be sinful, the question we have next to discuss is, 
whether holding them be sinful; and this can be conveniently divided 
into about fifteen heads—all of which I shall proceed to discuss. 
Before, however, going into a minute consideration of the subject, I 
shall pay a short attention to the matter immediately before us. Slaves 
are—the sin be on the head of those that made them so,«—but as they 
are, they must live—how live? By being fed on the fruits of the 
earth, or in the manner of all mankind. Whence comes the food? 
From their own labour: true; but if no field for that labour be 
supplied them, starvation ensues. Set them free to work, and there 
is no field. What, then, shall we say? Are they to be made free, to 
starve? God forbid! The law is bad, but it is the law; change the 
law, and things will be otherwise. Meanwhile, the African is indeed 
injured, not having food to eat.” 

Here broke a sigh of sympathy from the bowels of mercy of sleek 
Samuel Broad. This last stroke of the pathetic deeply affected him 
and many other of the preachers, who were reminded, by a savo 
smell that permeated the apartment, that they were, in probability, 
kept from something more substantial by this the first of the fifteen 
divisions of the question of which Quintin Quantock was now hot in 

ursuit. 

: * As I heard Mr. Clarkson say,” continued Quintin, “ the injured 
African cries to us, ‘Am I] not a man and a brother? So, I say, 
would not the African slave, in the unfed situation which I have 
endeavoured to describe, say, ‘ Am not 1a man with an appetite?’ ” 
(Here followed what, in the French newspaper reports, is called a 
sensation.) ‘ Retain, therefore, thy slaves, John Manesty !—John 
Manesty, thy slaves retain!” (and he smote the table as he said it.) 
“ Take them, as Philemon was told to take Onesimus. John Manesty, 
take thy slaves! not as servants, but above servants—as brethren 
beloved! The only part which is to be discussed is that which has 
been urged with so much ability by that gifted man, the righteous 
Rowbotham, which is, ‘ Touch not the accursed thing!’ and to this I 
shall devote a few preliminary observations, previous to entering on 
the first of the fifteen divisions of my fourth great head. Nebody 
knows better than that great pillar of light, that it was Achan, the 
son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, 
who took of the accursed thing,—and what was it? a goodly Babylonish 
garment, two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty 
shekels. And, you will ask, is not the taking of a man worse than the 
taking of a man’s garment? Is not the life of a man worth more than 
those shekels of silver and gold, which, at the present time, would be 
about——” 

* A hundred and twenty-five pounds,” said Manesty, somewhat im- 
patiently. “ Proceed !” 

“ I have seen six men, and good weight, too, sould for just that 
money!” murmured the Rev. Phelim O’Fogarty. 

“ I say,” continued Quintin, raising his voice, “ that man is-worth 
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more than man’s garment—man’s life more than shekels of the tested 
silver and gold. But it was not for the taking the garment that 
Achan, the son of Carmi, perished,—a garment for which, perhaps, 
our friend, Muggins, here would not give three and sixpence, at his 
shop in Whitechapel”—[This playful allusion to the profession of 
the reverend divine, who kept an old-clothes shop, in his temporal 
moments, excited, as it was intended to do, a general smile. }|}—* but 
for the silver and the gold; for it was said (Joshua, chap. vi., v. 19,) 
‘ All the silver and gold and vessels of brass and iron are con- 
secrated to the Lord; they shall come into the treasury of the 
Lord.’ By the sin of Achan, part of them were prevented from 
coming there—that is the accursed thing, and such is the doctrine 
of all the churches. Now, righteous Rowbotham,” (and here the words 
of the Rev. speaker fell from his lips like oil and honey, his voice was 
subdued, and his half-shut eyes resting with holy fervour and friend- 
ship on the glowing nose of the righteous Rowbotham, ) “ are the slaves 
in the hands of John Manesty, in this sense—in the true sense of the 
text, taken with the context—are they the accursed thing?—are they 
kept away from the treasury of the Lord? No. Is the gold and the 
silver procured by their labours to be deducted from that treasury? 
No. Is there no difference between Tom Tobin, who, like the railing 
Rabshakeh, abused me, even me! in the market-place of Stockport, last 
Tuesday, when with vile tongue, he called me an ancient hypocrite——” 

“ Yes,” whispered Muggins, who had not enjoyed the joke at his 
shop, * he called him an old humbug!” 

* Tom Tobin, who would waste his ill-gotten wealth in ways of evil, 
and John Manesty, who will devote it to good purposes—who will 
found chapels, of various denominations—who will send out zealous 
missionaries, clothed and fed and paid, for the promotion of religion, 
and will sweeten the churches from the sugar-cane of his bounty. Shall 
not, then, John Manesty hold these slaves, and hold them for the 
church and its chosen vessels? Yea, I say unto thee, righteous 
Rowbotham—even unto thee—he shall!” 

The eloquence of this appeal, especially of its latter part, seemed to 
produce entire conviction in the minds of his auditory, and even the 
disapproving voice of Roaring Row was lulled to the gentle cooing of a 
sucking dove. The Reverend Phelim O’Fogarty drew closer to the 
host, and was heard to whisper that he had been in the islands, and 
found the climate to agree with him. Though the reverend man did 
not deem it necessary at that particular moment to mention that his 
experience of the West Indies was derived from a smuggling visit, he 
having run a cargo of returns for Connell, Driscoll, Sullivan, and Co., 
of Glengariffe, which, in due course of time, was safely stranded on the 
hospitable beach of Dingle-I-Couch. 

“Is that,” said Manesty, interrupting the preacher, “is that your 
sincere opinion ?” 

“It is,” said Quintin Quantock, with solemn emphasis, “mine in 
all sincerity and good faith.” 

“May I, then,” asked Manesty, again turning to the assembled 
preachers, and speaking slowly and solemnly, “ may I retain the plan- 
tation of Brooklyn Royal, and the slaves thereon, holding them as 
slaves, and using their labour for my profit, without hurt to my con- 
science, and sin to my soul ?” 

A loud and unanimous consent, in which the voice of the righteous 
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rang forth preeminently sonorous, was the instantaneous reply. 
Manesty gave one grim smile. What passed in his mind we shall not 
say, but after a moment’s pause, he said in a firm and decided tone, 
“In God’s name, then, do I accept the charge.” And the preachers 
devoutly responded Amen ! 

“ T will now,” resumed Quantock, “ proceed to the second part of the 
fifteenth section of my fourth head. In the first place, then ‘ 

At this moment the hall clock struck eight, and Rebecca, punctual 
to the moment, according to the custom of the household, announced 
that supper was ready. 

“In the first place,’ 
terruption—— 

“1 think,” said Manesty, rising, “my reverend friend, you may 
defer the conclusion of this discourse until after supper.” 

“ T only wish,” said Quintin, “to press one point. In the first 
place, then r. 

“Pardon me, my dear sir,” said Manesty, laying his hand weightily 
on the preacher’s shoulders ; “supper may be spoiled by waiting, but 
no delay can injure the force of your arguments, or the eloquence with 
which they are enforced.” 

This remark was received with hearty approbation by the auditory, 
particularly by Broad, who, in spite of his professional quietude, had for 
the last half hour exhibited unequivocal marks of impatience. The 
preacher yielded to the compliment, or to the savoury flavour which 
was making its way into the room, and the supper passed off in the 
way of all suppers ; but of the remainder of the discourse of Quintin 
Quantock no man hath heard up to the present hour. 

Manesty had obtained his point; the fiercest of the abolitionists 
had declared in favour of his holding the estate. He sent them away 
rejoicing, each with a sum to be distributed in charity amongst their 
several congregations ; and if it be surmised, according to an ancient 
proverb, that charity began at home, let not the reader imagine that 
there was anything peculiar in this case, such being the custom long 
practised in many a church, of many an age, in many a country. As 
for Quintin Quantock, the faithful of Bullock Smithy—alas! for the 
march of refinement, we seek for that honoured name in modern maps 
to no purpose! It has vanished; the good old designation, combined 
of the beef that supported the hearts of the men of England in battle, 
and of her forges whence came the never-conquered arms which they 
wielded, has been blotted out, and in its place, with sorrowing heart, 
we find the mincing title of Rosedale—fit but for albums, where 
the only forgery is of autographs, or suburban cottages, into which 
the smell of beef rarely penetrates. Justice requires us to state, that 
despite the effeminacy of the name, no change has taken place in the 
manners of the inhabitants, which are still worthy of Bullock Smithy. 

When the congregation, we say, of the Reverend Quintin Quantock, 
beheld their beloved Boanerges clad in a new and goodly suit of glossy 
black, and mounted on a stout gelding of undeniable action, well capable 
of bearing its capacious rider, they would, if they had known whence 
came the raiment and the steed, have learnt that it is not always im- 
prudent or unprofitable to give advice in conformity with the prede- 
termined resolution of a wealthy patron. 





’ continued Quantock, heedless of the in- 














